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PROSPECTS IN EAST ASIA) 


The war in Korea is now coming to its end, 
incredible as it may seem after this prolonged 
palaver. The question now arises what will be the 
next steps in the cold war in the Far East. Peking 
will demand admission to UN and expulsion of the 
so-called Free China regime which has, in Peking’s 
and many other governments’ opinion, usurped 
China’s place; then the future of Formosa will 
have, once again, to be discussed. Korea will re- 
main divided as it had been since the Japanese re- 
linquished their rule there. Possibilities of trouble 
amply exist along the 38th parallel or any North/ 
South dividing line but with the peace-policy of 
Moscow now prevailing no serious conflict need be 
expected. But the ferment of a long war in Korea 
and the tension in China will not allow any truly 
~ 90 ga advance towards conciliation in the Far 

ast. 


The civil war in Vietnam, only partly inspired 
by Moscow and Peking, may continue for some 
time but is bound to be terminated when an agree- 
ment between the two regimes now controlling 
Vietnam—Bao Dai’s State of Vietnam and Ho Chi 
Minh’s Democratic Republic of Vietnam—will be 
concluded. There is no reason to anticipate a very 
great delay in this Vietnam peace. In Cambodia 
and Laos no serious rebellion or communist-led in- 
surrection exists. In the Philippines the Huk war 
is less violent than in previous years and with pro- 
gress in social legislation and better treatment of 
the economically suppressed classes there should be 
every prospect of calmer political conditions in the 
Republic. The mainly Chinese guerilla war in 


Malaya has recently shown signs of improvement - 


so much so that inter-racial strife—a serious threat 
to the future of the Malays and Chinese in the 
-Federation—is rearing its head. The end of the 
communist uprising in Malaya, otherwise called 


a terrorist campaign, is near and with the change 
of policy in Moscow and the subsequent weakening 
of Peking’s intransigence one may reasonably ex- 
pect the beginning of a peaceful period during 
which the issue of ‘Malaya for the Malayans’ will 
mature, only eventually to lead to new strife. 

It is Japan which will in the years to come 
dominate the scene in East Asia. This most re 
sourceful nation, with the abiding friendship of 
America, is bound to rise to new heights. The for- 
eign policy of Japan appears obscure but its under- 
currents are clear to those who have studied the 
Japanese mentality and their national aspirations. 
With American support Japan will prove irresis- 
tible. The Moscow-Washington controversy—now 
only one of ideology but in the final analysis one 
of world power supremacy—must lead, unless 
peacefully settled, to new tensions in every 
‘part of the world and especially in the Far 


East where China moves unsteadily in the 
Soviet orbit. To wrest China, or parts of 
China, from the Soviet empire the Japanese 


lever can be used. What Peking calls ‘‘China’s 
North-East” is historically not Chinese territory; 
the Japanese developed Manchuria and made it into 
an industrial base such as China never knew before. 
If the power of the Kuomintang and the elements 
making up the ‘Third Force’ are too weak to chal- 
lenge Peking, and if internally the communists 
succeed to stifle opposition and to prevent the 
emergence of a new foreign policy more friendly 
to the Western countries, then pressure from the 
outside will have to be applied, and Japan will 
exercise it in due course and with severity. 

The relations between the US and the USSR 
determine the course of events in the rest of the 
world. America now has acquired great strength, 
its leaders show determination, industrial and tech- 
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nological progress is stupendous and far outstrips 
the one achieved elsewhere; the voice of the US is 
heard everywhere with growing realisation that 
communism is on the decline. Moscow’s fascina- 
tion is fading. We have entered a new epoch in 
which the once so successful communist aggression 
will be rolled back and eventually exposed as a 
bogey. After Korea the prestige of Russia has sunk 
and the one of the UN has gained. It is no longer 
a question whether Russia will unleash a war but 
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what moves the US will make to compel Moscow 
to disgorge its loot. One could feel assured-about 
the security of the Free World but for the new, 
the post-Korean developments which are being 
actively shaped by Washington. Moscow is on the 
defensive and will remain on the defensive; it will 
give up many of its ill-gotten gains but it will insist 
on the ‘inviolability’ of the ‘Soviet fatherland’. The 


law of action has definitely passed into the hands 
of the US. 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTION OVERSEAS 


By John Kingsley 


The second half of the Twentieth Century will 
go down in history as an age of great capital 
development, an age which, unlike the industrial 
movement a hundred years ago, has covered every 
part of the world. 


During 1850, it was mainly the ‘‘new” countries 
of the Americas and Australia which were opening 
up their territories with railways and rolling stock, 
harbours and docks. Today these countries are 


joined by the vast areas of South and South-east 
Asia and Africa. 


To the older types of construction work have 
becn added development such as airports and power 
houses, steel bridges and hydro-electric schemes. 
This change in emphasis has necessitated a corres- 
ponding re-orientation of those capital goods and 
industries on which international government must 
primarily depend. 

The record of British industry over these 
last hundred years shows how that demand has been 
met; how the former builders of iron rails and 
bridges are now supplying steel and concrete, both 
to the ‘‘old” development areas and the new. 


The major part played by Britain, the ‘‘work- 
shop” of the world, in the last century is generally. 
known. What is less well-known is the increasing- 
ly predominating role which her industries have 


played since the start of the post-war construction 
period. 


In 1947, for example, exports of plant, ma- 
chinery, road vehicles, ships and aircraft were 
- about 45 per cent of the value of similar Home 
investment. In 1951, they were roughly 65 per 
cent. During that year, half of Britain’s commer- 
cial vehicles went for export, close on half of the 
electricity generating turbines, over half of the 
steam locomotives, 55 per cent of the agricultural 


machinery and 58 per cent of the internal combus- 
tion engines. 


It is not possible to give a fair picture of 
the scope and extent of British construction abroad. 
Even when one confines the field to those really 
big jobs running into £1,000,000. or more there are 
scores to choose from: The great blocks of multi- 


storey flats in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, 
power stations in Singapore, Nigeria or South 
Africa, and the £6,000,000 irrigation scheme for 
Iraq which will divert flood waters of the Tigris to 
protect Bagdad, which is being carried out to a 
large extent by a British company. 


The Colony of Kenya has asked British firms 
to produce such amenities as a training college and 
a water distillation plant. A £6,000,000 berth port 
is already at the blue print stage and should be out 
to tender soon. Refineries in Italy have been built 
to British plans, sewerage schemes in Israel and 
the hydro-electric scheme in the South Island of 
New Zealand, where a British firm is cooperating 
with a Swiss company—and so the list grows. 


Today, there is a wide variety of schemes, al] 
over the world at or near the specification stage, 
which are being closely watched by British manage- 
ments. They include an airport in Hongkong, the 
Snowy River scheme in Australia, Turkey’s great 
hydro-electric plans, new bridges in Iraq and the 
£ 27,500,000 hydro-electric project for Northern 
Rhodesia. 


Some of the greatest achievements of British 
contracting skill has perhaps been the part played 
by the United Kingdom companies on the post- 
war expansion programme. British materials and 
skill have a wide market in the United States. 


Finally, a word should be said about the part 
British consultants have played. The majority are 
centred in London and the skilled men on their 
staffs design bridges, dams, roads and buildings 
which many of them will never see. On the other 
hand, many will go abroad to supervise these pro- 
jects through their various stages. 


Before the war metals and engineering pro- 
ducts formed 37 per cent of the United Kingdom's 
total exports. Today they account for 46 per cent 
of a total over one and a half larger. That ex- 
pansion is largely due to the unprecedented demand 
from overseas; but it is due also to an essential 
combination: THE SKILL OF THE FACTORY 
AND THAT OF THE TECHNICAL EXPERTS. | 
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| Peking must be watching with peculiar and painful 
fascination the downfall of the all-powerful Beria in Moscow 
and all the: back-tracking and the changes that are going 
on in the Soviet Union and in the European satellite States. 
It is deucedly awkward for the People’s Government, whose 
watchword is that everything must be learnt from Russia 
and nothing from anybody else. For the Kremlin is retracing 
its steps from the final dispensations of Stalin precisely when 
China is’ plodding onward from the stage which the Bolsheviki 
reached in the early 20’s! But if events in China are 
closely examined, it will be seen that actually there have 
been changes in Peking’s policy and mood in some ways 
strikingly similar to those recently instituted in the satellite 
States. 


There have been, too, changes of personnel. Some 
who used to be in the proscenium of the stage have fallen 
back into the wings or even to the dressing-rooms. From 
the time that Peking began its Socialization splurge in the 
spring of 1950 until quite recently two or three members 
of the Politbureau were continuously making their presence 
felt and heard. No statement on economic policy was of 
any effect unless it was Chen Yun, the Vice-Chairman of 
Financial and Economic Affairs, who made it. No All-China 
Congress, of whatever nature, was complete, unless it was 
favoured with the presence and the scintillating oratory of 
Mayor Peng Chen of Peking. And no pronouncement on 
national finance had quite the right accreditation unless it 
came from the lips of the Minister of Finance Po I-po. 
Now these roles have fallen to others and the triumphant 
triumvirate who headed the procession have fallen silent, 
though there is nothing to show they have been purged. 
The gay cavaliers who inaugurated the State industries and 
State commercial bodies, who led the activists and the 
propagandists against the bourgeoisie, and who were to 
have stripped them completely by a compulsory levy to 
balance Po I-po’s 1952-53 Budget, are still about in the 
wings but are clearly unpopular. 


The natural disasters which have seriously affected the 
crops this year, as well as the Budget and the national 
construction plan, have had their effects on the fortunes of 
the vanguardists. Peking was speaking only recently of 
millions of famine-stricken people, of enraged masses in 
the rural areas who were “gradually becoming calm” though 
their life had become “‘very hard.”’ A million tons and more 
of grain from the reserves had to be distributed. The 
activists were warned to keep their hands off the individual 
peasant, because he had become of the utmost importance 
to the welfare of the State and must not be driven into 
sullen despair or apathy. “Only the maximum efforts in 
leading the peasants to conquer the famine will win the day,” 
warned the Prime Minister. Meanwhile the utmost aid in 
loans, guidance and leadership must be made available to 
them, and production of food crops be given priority over 
all else, 


The Bolsheviki in the industrial areas were similarly 
warned. They were told they must not bite off more than 
they could chew. And progressive reduction of the ambi- 
tious plans revealed the way the wind was blowing. The 
Vice-Chairman Chia To-fu, who replaced Chen Yun as 
spokesman for the Financial and Economic Committee, re- 
cited a long catalogue of weaknesses and errors in the 
management of State factories and mines, both in planning 
and in the implementation of the plans. He mentioned no 
names but the blanket attack covered a great many of the 
officials who had been in the van during the hectic days 
of the five-anti movement. Even in Kao Kang’s almost 
sacrosanct domain in the North-east there were sharp criti- 
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cisms of the way things were going, and especially of 
widespread inefficiency in carrying out the national con- 
struction plans. The vanguardists were also told that 
while some equipment could be obtained from abroad 
(meaning the Soviet Union and Satellites) China must 
depend largely on the production from existing industrial 
enterprises. At the same time it was impressed upon 
them that the need was so great that ordinary norms would 
not do. They must set the target so high as to ensure the 
maximum effort. 


The leaders who have since fallen under the stigma 
of adventurism—the Communists always have euphemisms 
for themselves and the harshest of terms for their enemies 
—were part of a team whose extremism ran through the 
whole machine. They were still on top up till about the 
early spring of this year. At that time and for some 
months before; the Communist Party had been waging a 
war both among themselves and against others for the re- 
tention and expansion of the system of internal ‘“‘criticism’”’ 
and the special Communist methods of espionage and “super- 
vision.” The anonymous accuser is generally regarded not 
merely with suspicion but with pronounced dislike in free 
countries, where the normal legal safeguards exist against 
slander, libel, and backbiting generally. The activities of 
some of the young activists who had been attacking and 
making charges against their own colleagues and superiors 
and others, aroused much hostility and the whole system 
was threatened thereby. 


The Communist system of government depends on this 
sort of thing, however, and the left wing began a strenuous 
campaign to put down the hostile opposition to this system. 
Some of the criticisms were no doubt justified. But in non- 
Communist countries the State provides more acceptable and 
trustworthy methods of dealing with such matters than 
through the anonymous denunciation, which is so retrograde 
that one has to go back centuries to find its equivalent in 
Western practices. The system of ‘“worker’’ correspon- 
dents, however, is an improvement on the _ surveillance 
exercised through the more sinister State bodies like the 
Ministry of State Security and the secret police. More- 
over it dealt with the shortcomings of men in office, 
whereas the political police were chiefly devoted to the pro- 
tection of the Party dictatorship and the suppression of all 
who might raise opposition to it in word or in deed. 


Another aspect of the situation is the activities of 
the socalled People’s Supervision. Every official in China 
has another to stand over him and watch everything he 
dces—so the hostile critics assert anyway. Certainly great 
stress is laid on the supervisory work. The activities of 
the Central Committee of People’s Supervision and _ its 
agents which it tries to introduce into every other depart- 
ment of the Government would fit a whole volume. They 
played a great part both before, during, and after the three- 
anti and five-anti campaigns, and their myrmidons must 
outnumber all the officials, both central and provincial, in 
the Nationalist regime. The tremendous chorus of com- 
plaints which has been ascending from Peking for months 
past is a reflection both of the zeal of these agents and of 
their inability to bring about constructive improvements. 


More recently the internal situation turned from the 
constant pursuit of the laggards and moderates by the 
radical Party men to a diversion—perhaps less risky to 
themselves. A very large red herring was introduced in 
Shanghai, where a number of groups were arrested and 
alleged to have been counter-revolutionaries and agents 
with connections beth in Hongkong and in Taiwan. How- 
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(NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HONGKONG RENT INCREASE 


‘Government bere has against. very strong op- 
position commenced with the reading of-a Bill which aims 
at the increase of. rents. This ill-advised, Bill is now the 
subject of much public discussion.. The vast majority of 
the people of Hongkong are against any increase in rents. 
It is therefore surprising that Government has not seen fit 
to postpone the,matter, waiting for a change in the general 
business condition here. Much goodwill gained by Govern- 
ment in earlier years will be lost in case the rent increase 
Bill even in very modified form will become law. Here 
is another test case of ‘benevolent autocracy’ proving itself 
as truly benevolent. The voice of the people must be heard; 
rent increase, for the time being, must not be sanctioned. 

With the exception of one (the Hon. Lo Man-wai) all 
the Unofficial Members voiced opposition to the Government 
Bill proposing increases in standard rents for business and 
domestic premises as recommended by the Rent Control 
Committee, at a meeting of the Legislative Council last 
week. The Acting Colonial Secretary (Mr, R. R. Todd) 
moved the second reading of the Bill intituled “An Or- 
dinance, Chapter 255,’’ and after the Unofficial Members had 
debated the measure, Council was adjourned to July 15 in 
order for Government to give consideration to the points 
raised. 


The increases proposed by ‘Government in respect of 
business premises are 50 per cent on standard rent as 
from Septemoer 1, 1953, and once again as from September 
1, 1954, and in respect of domestic premises 25 per cent 
on standard rent as from September 1, 1953, and once 
again as from March 1, 1954. 

Dr. the Hon, 8S. N. Chau, Senior Unofficial Member of 
the Council, counter-proposed that increases in standard 
rents. for business premises be limited to 50 per cent in 
two periods over s.x months, the first commencing from 
September 1, 1953, and that there should be no increases 
for domestic ‘premises. He was supported by the Hon.‘ Kwok 
Chan and Dr. the Hon. A. M. Rodrigues. Support'for Dr. 
Chau’s first counter-proposal was also given by the Hon. 
C. Blaker, the Hon: C. E. Terry and the Hon, Dhun Rutton- 
jee. Mr. Blaker, however, said that so far as domestic 
premises were concerned he was in favour of legislating for 
one increase only of 25 per cent on the standard rent, to 
come into effect six months after the passing of the Bill. 
He was supported by both Mr. Terry and Mr. Ruttonjee. 

Dr, Chau proposed that the 50 per cent increase on the 
standard rent for business premises, proposed by Govern- 
ment, should be divided into two increases of 25 per cent 
each, the first to be effective as from September 1, 1953, 
and the second from March 1, 1954. .The further increase 
of 50 per cent as from September 1, 1954, proposed by 
Government, should be dropped entirely. Dr. Chau added 
that since the first reading of the Bill he had received 
about 130 petitions and representations from responsible 
bodies, and in view of the large section of the community, 
as well as the wide and varied interest they represented, 
he felt himself bound to express the opinion that the 
implementation of Government’s. proposals at the present 
time would. have most deleterious effects on the Colony’s 


ever, the more serious preoccupations among the Party 
hierarchy in Peking will be devoted to the effects of the 
movement of power in Moscow. It would certainly be a 
tremendous jolt to the Marxist bookwormis if they found 


that the Soviet Army and the Nationalists had gained com- 
plete supremacy. 
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economy. As regards domestic premises, Dr. Chau said he 
could not accept the arguments advanced for the increase 
of rents of these premises. 

_ In these difficult times nothing must be done to add to 
the burden of the man in the street—who had, in some 
instances, suffered a serious cut in wages and was having 
a hard enough time as it was to make ends meet. The 
people interpreted Government’s latest proposals as un- 
sympathetic, unrealistic and having no regard to their per- 
senal predicament. 

* * 


HK REFCRM CLUB & RENT INCREASE 


The four members of the Reform Club of Hongkong 
wl:o were recently elected to the Urban Council—Brook A. 
Bernacchi, P. C. Woo, Dr. Raymond H. S. Lee and Philip 
Au—were guests of honour at a reception given by the 
International Fellowship Group of the Reform Club last 
week. The occasion, said Mr. Ricardo R. Leao, the Presi- 
dent of the Fellowship Group, was to celebrate “in a small 
way the success of the four Members who, through their 
own hard work and public spiritedness, are now sitting on 
the Urban Council as representatives of the white-collared 
class of Hongkong.” He continued: The main problem to us 
white collared workers is that of housing. When will Gov- 
ernment solve this urgent problem? As for the rent in- 
crease question, the white-collared class of this. Colony 
opposes any such’ untimely increases. 
problem is solved, no increases in rentals, 


Mr. Brook A. Bernacchi said: As regards the much de. 
bated rent increases and proposal for de-control, I notice 
that a large number of organisations are now making re.- 
presentations. It must not be overlooked that the real 
grcund work in inducing Government largely to reject the 
recommendations of the McNeill Committee was done by 
the Reform Club weeks ago. Early in May we cabled 
direct to the Secretary of State for the Colonies and al- 
thcugh our request for a personal interview with the 
Governor was refused there is no doubt that the representa- 
tions, in particular the resolutions at our public meeting 
forwarded to the Government through the Reform Club, 
have been most effective. 


CHINESE HISTORY & HONGKONG 


Chinese history, in which Hongkong was included, was 
dealt with in one of the first radio talks by Dr. S. G. Davis, 
and the Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ. Tracing early European 
contacts with China, the speakers recalled that the Portu- 
guese had arrived in the 16th century. In, Elizabethan 
times a British deputation was sent out to China but lost 
the document it was to have presented to the Chinese Em- 
peror, The next contact came with the East Indies Com- 
pany which was found in about 1600. 

The 17th Century was a troublous time. The govern- 
ment in Peking at that time was not certain whether the 
people in South China were going to continue to support it 
and moved them back from the coast 50 li. It was a 
violent evacuation and it had been mentioned that 1,000 
had died and that the men had been impressed into military 
service. But Un Long and Ping Shan in the New Terri- 
tories were not affected by this evacuation because it had 
apparently been felt that these were fertile places and that 
the food of those districts | was essential. Also, the people 
there had been looked upon as being more loyal and they 
hardly wanted a change. Loss of revenue and not any 
compassion had later resulted in the people returning. 
There was also the need for food. It was a golden oppor- 
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tunity for the Hakkas who had no real land up to that time 
and with the evacuation were able to slide back and take 
up vitlages which the Cantonese had left behind. 


Gradually there was a certain amount of English trad- 
ing, and ships became more numerous. But there was a 
long gap before such trading was really established. The 
East Indies Company were so much masters of the situa- 
tion that no one else were able to get in. Tea was the 
biggest trading item. A problem that had always faced 
the Bast Indies Company was that the Chinese, up to at 
least the middle of the 18th Century, had no real wants 
outside what was being produced in China itself. The only 
thing they wanted for tea was the silver coin. 


Opium created an easy balance, but there was also a 
certain balance the other way because later on the Chinese 
used to send out silver to get opium. There was no ques- 
tion, however, of introducing opium to China. The Chinese 
were themselves growing it, were already addicts and had 
a liking for it. They accepted outside opium because they 
considered it better and cheaper. But undoubtedly this 
opium helped to spread the habit. 


The first opposition came from China when the balance 
of trade went the other way. Chinese Government offi- 
cials were quite perturbed because instead of taking silver 
in they were sending silver out. It was rather over- 
emphasizing opium to talk about it as the Opium War. It 
was more a commercial war on an opium basis. Whichever 
way it was there would have been trouble because differ- 
ences between trade and diplomatic relations was the real 
problem. Also in South China the fact that the Manchu 
Government was remote and non-Cantonese speaking meant 
that the local population was very much against the govern- 
ment in Peking and there was no doubt whatsoever that 
they were quite happy to trade with the foreign people. 
Manchu officials, on their side, felt that the Cantonese 
were not giving up as much of their profits as they should 
do. 

In 1834 the Charter of the East Indies Company ended 
and it was then that the other merchants came into their 
own. 


EARLY HONGKONG HISTORY 


Events leading up to the cession of Hongkong to Britain 
in 1841 were later in the year recounted in a discussion 
between Dr. S, G. Davis and the Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, 
as broadcast over Radio Hongkong. In it Captain Elliot, 
a naval man, was described as having finally decided the 
destiny of Hongkong. He first came out as Secretary to 
the Superintendent of Trade. A capable man, he was 
seconded to Colonial work and proved very able. He was 
like a bamboo under a storm, bending but taking it very 
gently and it had been said that he had stooped to conquer. 
The Captain had a very difficult part to play but he was a 
man of patience and eventually got practically everything 
he wanted. 


The real clash came when Lin was appointed Commis- 
sioner and came down from Peking with a mandate to sup- 
press opium in 1829. He received the full backing of the 
Chinese Emperor and the anti-opium set-up. He caused 
the whole of the European population in Macao to be under 
more or less close arrest and finally took over about £45,- 
000,000 worth of opium stocks and burned them. 


This was not, however, a total loss to the merchants 
because the price of opium at that time had become very 
low because of its abundance. It was, nevertheless, a 
serious action as the merchants felt that the destruction 
of property owned by traders of any nation was a matter 
to be dealt with. They did, in fact, appeal to England 
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and Queen Victoria at the beginning of 1840 said that 
traders in China should be given some protection and 
some immunity if they were to trade legitimately and pro- 
perly. This was why, in the same year, a naval expedition 
was sent to China in order to preserve and safeguard all 
free traders. 

By this time the destruction of trade had become a 
question of war. The naval expedition sent out by Britain 
was under the charge of Rear-Admiral Elliot, the cousin. 
of Captain Elliot. When the ships arrived they picked up 
the Captain and went to Chusan Island, south of Shanghai, 
where there were one or two skirmishes. The capital of 
Chusan was occupied and its first civil administrator was 
Sir William Caine, whom Caine Road in Hongkong is named 
after. 

The holding of Chusan was what started negotiations 
between the Chinese and the British, and Captain Elliot 
finally went to Canton. Commissioner Ke Shen, however, 
delayed negotiations and in the end the Captain declared 
that he could not wait any longer. The British fleet moved 
north again and a second battle occurred. In 1841 Captain 
Elliot gave the Chinese an ultimatum to resume negotia- 
tions. This was heeded and the agreement which finally 
came saw Hongkong mentioned for the first time in any 
document. 

The agreement was signed on January 20 and finally, 
on January 26, 1841, Hongkong became a Crown Colony. 
Occupation followed. But both negotiators experienced a 
rough passage. Commissioner Ke Shen was rebuked very 
severely by the Chinese Emperor and was accused of signing 
away Imperial property. Captain Elliot also received a 
reprimand from the Home Government. 

The merchants then began to have a very bad time as 
the Chinese immediately maintained that the treaty meant 
nothing to them and even put a price of 50,000 Mexican 
dollars on the head of Captain Elliot. In the middle of 
1841, however, Captain Elliot set up government in Hong- 
kong with Lieutenant Pedder, a naval man, as the Colony’s 
first Harbour Master—a primary function since Hongkong 
was a port where traders had their ships. In the same 
year Hongkong was declared a free port. 


Captain Elliot set up administration very capably in 
the face of many difficulties. The Colony’s first Police 
Force comprised 11 Europeans and 21 Chinese. The Har- 
bour Office immediately started making roads and by this 
time Jardines had built a godown. 


HONGKONG’S AGRICULTURE 


An estimate that rice growing in the New Territories 
goes as far back as 1,500 years ago was mentioned by 
Dr. S. G. Davis when he and the Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ. 
continued their discussion about Hongkong over Radio Hong- 
kong last week. The estimate was based on soil creep, 
on the depth of the soil and on various pots and pans found 
in the soil. 

In recent years so much thought had been paid to 
industry and trade in the Colony that people tended to 
forget that a large part of the population was engaged in 
agriculture—producing the vegetable and rice which was 
so very important to the Colony. Some families had been 
working on the soil for 400 years, particularly the Tan 
family in Ping Shan. Of the Colony’s 396 square miles 
about 10 per cent. was used for agricultural purposes, and 
a large part of it was devoted to rice growing. The 10 
per cent. was not a very high figure. A certain amount 
of the land was used for the growing of vegetables. A diffi- 
cult thing about the soil was that it was extremely acid. 
Heavy rains washed away the soluble salts and these had 
to be artificially replaced. It had been the practice in some 
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places to burn trees on top of hills so that the water would 
take the potash down to the soil. 

Hongkong’s largest and most important crop was the 
rice one. Two crops a year were the normal number, but 
in some districts three crops were possible. This was, how- 
_ever, not counted upon. A good deal of vegetables was 
produced here. The figure for last year was 41,000 metric 
tons—the biggest crop on record. But this figure did not 
look so big when it was related to the needs of the big 
population. Un Long was a very important district for 
vegetables. In contrast, Shatin was a rice growing area. 

* 


NOTES FROM MALAYA 


There was sharp reaction here to a statement made by 


the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the House of 


Commons which suggested the political subservience of the 
Federation of Malaya. The Secretary implied that the 
embargoing of Malayan rubber shipments to Communist 
China was a decision to be made in London. Actually it 
was an act of the Federation legislative council, at the 
request of the British Government, which initiated the em- 
bargo. Since unofficial members hold a majority in the 
legislative council today, only Templer’s veto could pre- 
vent a lifting of the embargo should the Malayan legis- 
lative council so decide. The Secretary of State’s mis- 
understanding of the situation was considered especially 
unfortunate at a time when Malaya is entering a period 
of newly-won political independence. 

Funds for the smallholders’ rubber replanting program 
organized under the over-all direction of the Rubber Pro- 
ducers’ Council have been fully committed for the cur- 
rent year. The program is financed in part by a 4% cent 
per lb. levy on all rubber exported from Malaya and Singa- 
port. The levy is collected by the customs and repaid to 
large estates after deduction has been made for administra- 
tive costs. The remainder of the fund, which originates 
from smallholders’ rubber sales, is paid out by the Council 
in the form of grants for replanting at the rate of Mal.$400 
per acre, representing about two-thirds of the actual cost 
to the smallholder. The response of smallholders to this 
program is reported by officials of the British Rubber De- 
velopment Board to be favorable, and there is every reason 
to suppose that, as the program proves its worth through 
time, there will be an even greater response from the small- 
holder. The purpose of. these replantings is to maintain, 
rather than to increase, present rubber production while 
improving the quality of smallholders’ rubber. The fund 
is supplemented by an additional ad valorum levy calculated 
at a rate which varies directly with the price of rubber. 
Revenue from this source is returned to large estates only 
upon evidence of replanting; revenue originating from 
smallholdings is placed in the smallholders’ replanting fund 
and used as already described. The Malayan rubber in- 
dustry is using this system of levies to restore estates and 
holdings still suffering from war and to finance essential 
research. Competition from synthetic rubber has made 
research and the maintenance of quality and _ standard 
essential for the well-being of the Malayan economy. 

The trade union movement in Singapore and Malaya 
is enjoying a revival after its many Communist leaders 
went underground at the beginning of the emergency. 
Trade Union advisors are assigned to the Commissioner of 
Labour, and their task is to assist the growth of free unions 
on the British model. Problems have arisen due to the 
lack of interest of the ordinary worker in the movement 
except in so far as it brings immediate monetary gains. At 
first the stigma of communism caused hesitation, but Govern- 
ment has been advertising the unions as a bulwark against 
the teachings of communism. Today the problem is mainly 
one of education—of both potential leaders and members— 
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to an understanding of the fuller implications of a union 
and especially the role it plays in industrial relations. 


— Frank H. H. King 


POLITICAL PROPOSALS IN MALAYA 


The Pan-Malayan Labour Party laid down on July 6 
a blueprint calling on Britain to grant independence to 
Malaya within 11 years with the transfer of power to start 
next year. The Party proposed that the British High Com- 


missioner should remain in charge of external affairs and > 


defence, at least during the early stages of the programme. 
Toward the end of the li-year period Malaya should be 


granted a constitution and a Malayan “‘Federal Assembly” 


of representatives elected by the Malayans themselves should 
take over. The head of the state would then be nominated 
by a Gabinet system government and approved by the As- 
sembly for a five-year term. Three stages for the achieve- 
ment of Malayan independence from 1954 through 1957, 
1958 through 1960 and 1961 through 1964 are given. 
Negot ations with the British for the transfer of power 
could begin next year and at the same time the assembly of 
61 elected and 14 ex-official members should be formed. 
Ex-official members should include the Chief Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, Attorney-General and one member for 
each of the nine states and two settlements which now 
form the Malayan Federation. The elected members of the 
Assembly would choose the Speaker with 10 elected members 
forming the Cabinet of the winning party and a provision 
for the possibility of a coalition government. The blue- 
print also called for a Federal Consultative Council consist- 
ing of Cabinet members, state settlement Mentri Besar 
(prime ministers) and representatives of major racial groups 
plus six representatives of the Malayan Trade Union Council. 
* 


ANGLO-CHINESE TRADE 


The unofficial British trade delegation has signed last 
week a £30,000,000 mutual trade pact with China’s Na- 
tional Import and Export Corporation. The British busi- 
nessmen would sell to China metal and metal products, 
machines, electrical appliances, chemical materials, tools 
and instruments, medicine and surgical equipment, com- 
munications and transport equipment and other goods worth 
£30,000,000. In return, China would sell to Britain 
vegetable oil, oil seeds, animal products, egg products, 
mineral products, tea, silk, handicraft products and other 
goods worth the same amount. Fayment would be made 
in Sterling. 

The mission was organised by the British Council for 
the Promotion of International Trade, a business organisa- 
tion presided over by Lord Boyd Orr. 

In the first three months of this year Chinese exports 
to Britain totalled £1,500,000, while British exports to 
China totalled £2,000,000. Chinese exports included 
bristles, tung oil, frozen eggs and raw hair. Britain ex- 
ported wool tops, chemicals, textile machinery and woollen 
and worsted yarns. In 1947, Britain exported £13,000,000 
worth of goods to China. 

No negotiations on a Government level had been held 
between London and Peking. The trade delegation was a 
private party. The provision of export goods to China 
would be subject to Government export licensing. This 
licensing bars strategic commodities to China. Some goods 
listed may fall within the category of forbidden strategic 
materials, viz., transportation materials and certain com- 
munications equipment. 

Trade with China was encouraged in London but only 
within the limits of non-strategic or embargoed goods listed 
by the Government in June 1951. 


* * * 
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RICE PRODUCTION IN BRITISH OVERSEAS 
TERRITORIES 


The annual production of rice in British overseas terri- 
tories has risen from about half a million tons before the 
Second World War to one and a quarter million tons now, 
but to bring about a significant increase it will be necessary 
to open up new areas and try new methods. That is the 
reason for the allocation of a special fund of £3 million 
for rice investigations announced recently by the Coloniai 
Secretary, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton. The investigations will 
indicate where soils suitable for the growing of rice are 
to be found. They will be designed to see if water for 
irrigation can be provided and properly controlled. They 
will show. whether machinery can be profitably employed 
in wet and heavy rice soils. They will test the economics 
of schemes, try out various methods of farming ard try 
to find the best types of rice for each set of conditions. 

Experts in most of the specialist fields, such as soil 
science, drainage and irrigation, hydrology and plant 
breeding, are fairly scarce. One use of the £3 million 
fund might be to provide specialised training for young 
men who have the right basic qualifications and who would 
subsequently be required to work for a certain time on 
rice investigations. Another use might be to meet the ex- 
pense of sending members of agricultural departments of 
the territories which do not now grow rice to another 
country to gain experience which they could pass on on 
their return. Schemes are being examined and an early 
start will be authorised on all schemes thought to be sound. 
Examples include one for an area of 180,000 acres of flat 
land near Perak River in Malaya. A full survey of the 
area is being put in hand and plans for development are 
being prepared. A firm of consulting engineers is to be 
engaged to help in the work. 

In North Borneo it is proposed to recruit and train 
soil scientists for detailed soil surveys to determine areas 
where mechanised rice cultivation could be introduced. 

These are only some of the schemes put forward. In- 
vestigations will take some years and large-scale develop- 
ment must await their successful conclusion, so that work 
for which the allocation of £3 million has been made is 
only the preliminary stage in a programme from which 
no spectacular results can be expected. 


* 


COLONIAL RICE PRODUCTION 


A bold scheme to safeguard and increase the daily rice 
of Colonial and other territories was outlined recently by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in London. The 
world’s rice-eaters are increasing at the rate of twelve 
million a year, or 24 every minute, and the spectre of 
shortage has hung over many lands. which’ depend on 
imports of this staple food. An increase in rice-production 
in the Colonial territories would help to dispel this fear 
in lands beyond the Commonwealth. 

In Malaya, an area of about 180,000 acres of swamp 
and jungle land near the Perak River is to be surveyed 
and plans for drainage and development are to be prepared. 
For North Borneo, soil scientists are to be recruited for 
a detailed soil survey. It is believed that mechanised cul- 
tivation of rice will be possible there. 

In British Guiana, where mechanised production is al- 
ready in hand on a large scale, further vast areas await 
cultivation after swamps have been drained and provision 
has been made for impounding the seasonal flood-water of 
rivers in an irrigation reservoir. The site of the proposed 
dam will be determined by surveys, and the agricultural 
features of the land are to be studied. The Agricultural 
Experimental Station’s programme for breeding new varieties 
of rice is to be accelerated. 
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Nigeria, Sierra Leone and the Gambia will be interested 
in plans to turn vast areas of mangrove swamps in West 
Africa into rice-lands. The best methods of tree-clearing 
are to be studied. 

A hydrographical survey unit is to be trained for work 
in ‘Tanganyika, where 100,000 areas in the Kilombero Valley 
are considered suitable for rice, if seasonal floods can be 
controlled and spread evenly over the fields. 

Much of the land which it is proposed to open up 
would be unsuitable for other crops, and rice cultivation will 
not be ‘pushed to the detriment of other crops which may 
be more popular in many territories. Ultimately, rice- 
cultivation is likely to be in the hands of peasant*farmers, 
often under some form of land settlement scheme. 

* 


BRITISH OIL REFINERY EXPANSION 


By 1954 the United Kingdom’s oil refineries will pro- 
bably be able to supply nearly all her own domestic require- 
ments except kerosene and aviation gasoline, states a report 
just published by the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation in Paris. There is also likely to be a sub- 
stantial export potential of motor gasoline and heavy fuel oil. 
Since the committee’s first report in October 1949, there 
has been a rapid expansion of refining facilities in Europe 
stimulated by the coincidence of a number of special factors. 
Chief among these have been the rising demand for petro- 
leum products in Europe (which is now more than twice 
that of prewar), the need for finding outlets for rising 
production of Middle East crude, the dollar stringency 
which has had a marked effect upon the industry, and, of 
course, the closure of Abadan. 

By 1954 Europe will have an annual capacity of 94 
million tons throughput. Nearly a third of this is expected 
to come from United Kingdom refineries where an increase 
in capacity of 25 per cent over 1952 is forecast. One of 
the main objects of the expansion programme, the saving 
of dollars, has been achieved. 

Some idea of the developments which have already 
taken place in the European refining industry is furnished 
by the volume of exports from O.E.E.C. countries to destina- 
tions east of Suez. After the shutdown of Abadan the 
second half of 1951 saw an unprecedented growth in the 
volume of petroleum products passing through the Canal 
from north to south, bringing the total for the year to 
nearly two million tons. About half of this traffic origin- 
ated from the refineries of the U.K. and France. Alto- 
gether the United Kingdom shipped 1.4 million metric tons 
of products east of Suez, including 1.2 million tons of fuel 
oil. The report notes that the European consumption curve 
is tending to flatten out and that there will still be sub- 
stantial refinery capacity for export of certain products 
even in 1956. For this reason, it cautions, any new capacity 
should be planned with reference to long-term and economic 
outlets. It also poses the question as to the effect of new 
refineries at Aden and in Australia and India coming on 
stream in the next few years. | 


* * * 


TRIUMPHANT YEAR FOR BRITISH RADIO AND 
TV INDUSTRY 


The British radio, television and electronic industry in 
Coronation Year is having a series of triumphs embracing 
the Coronation itself and culminating in what will un- 
doubtedly be the world’s largest and most comprehensive 
radio exhibition and demonstration in September. The 
communication and electronic equipment side of the in- 
dustry started off in May with an exhibition which for 
security reasons could not be fully reported at that time. 
Organised primarily for inspection by representatives of 
countries in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, it 
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was the largest and most comprehensive exhibition of elec- 
tronic equipment ever arranged in any part of the world. 

British manufacturers are now making TV equipment 
to any standard required—the Continental 625-mile system 
or the American 525-line system—and exports of receivers 
have begun in earnest. Transmitters and complete television 
studio equipment have been British exports for some time. 

A big overseas attendance is expected at the 20th 
National Radio Show at Earls Court, London, to be held 
from September 1 to 12, the first day being specially re- 
served for overseas visitors and other important guests. It 
will be opened officially on September 2 by Field Marshal 
Earl Montgomery. 

In an illustrated booklet announcing the show, the 
President of the Radio Industry Council; Lord Burghley, 
writes: “In Britain, our visitors will experience what is, 
we believe, universally accepted to be technically one of the 
most efficient broadcasting systems in the world: that of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. The B.B.C. was first 
in the world to have a regular television service, and first 
to establish international exchange of television programmes: 
from the Continent to England last year, from England 
to the Continent with the Coronation programmes, this year. 
The British television service today is available to 80 per 
cent. of the population, a higher proportion than in any 
other country. This is made possible by the use of the 
five most powerful TV transmitters in the world, plus two 
which, although of lower power, are equal to the most 
powerful in any other country. In this, the newest field 
of technical skill, the traditional integrity of the British 
engineer is fully upheld. The industry, by its equipment, 
and the B.B.C. by its skill in specifving and using it, can 
jointly boast of producing consistently a television picture 
that is second to none in the world.” 


* 


NEW HONGKONG GCVERNMENT OFFICE AND 
SECRETARIAT 


Work is nearing completion on the construction of the 
first section of the new Government Offices and Secretariat 
at the junction of Garden Road and Lower Albert Road. 
The roof of the building was completed in the middle of 
last month. Work on the internal finishings is now in 
progress and should be completed in about four and a 
half months’ time. 

The first section of the building programme comprises 
a basement, a lower ground floor, a ground floor and five 
upper floors. An extra floor was added to the original plans 
to provide further accommodation. In addition, a canteen 
capable of seating 80 persons is being provided on the lower 
ground floor. The whole building will be air-conditioned 
and will eventually contain all of the Public Works Depart- 
ment offices with the exception of the Waterworks Office. 

As soon as it is ready for occupation, the Secretariat, 
the Legal Department, the Headquarters of the Public Works 
Department and part of the Crown Lands and Surveys 
Office will move in. The present Secretariat building will 
then be demolished and a new building—the second stage 
of the project—will be erected on the site. 

On completion of the second section, which will contain 
the permanent Legislative Council Chamber, the Secre- 
tariat and Legal Department will vacate their temporary 
accommodation in the first section and move into the new 
building whilst the rest of the Public Works epartment 
offices will transfer from their present premises in Lower 
Albert Road to their permanent accommodation, The pre- 
sent Public Works Department offices will subsequently be 
demolished to clear the site for the third portion of the 
programme. 

* 
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HONGKONG POST OFFICE 


Over 5,200,000 letters passed through the stamp can- 
celling machines at the General Post Office and the Kowloon 
Post Office during the quarter ended June, according to 
the progress report for that period by the Postmaster- 
General. A total of 80,661 bags of letters and parcel mails 
was dealt with during the quarter. Including surface and 
airmails, this comprised 28,217 bags received, 35,239 bags 
despatched and 17,205 bags dealt with in transit. Sales 
of postage stamps for the same period amounted to $4,108,785 
and sale of revenue receipt stamps on behalf of the Accoun- 
tant General totalled $552,528. 


The period under review was marked by the official 
opening on May 11 by His Excellency the Governor of the 
new Public. Hall and counters in the General Post Office, 
which had been designed not only to ease the previous 
over-congestion at the old counters but also to permit all 
public business to be conducted at ground floor level. One 
almost immediate effect of the new facilities was that on 
June 2—the first day of issue of the special ten-cent com- 
memorative -Coronation. Stamp—over one million of these 
stamps were sold in the short space of three hours against 
norma! sales of 84,000 ten-cent stamps in ten hours. On 
the same day, 14,600 registered letters were accepted in 
three hours against a normal average for ten hours of 
3,500. 


During the period under review, an additional despatch 
from London was inaugurated by Pan-American Airways, 
leaving London on Saturdays and arriving in Hong Kong 
on Mondays. The policy of introducing “through” des- 
patches where possible in order to accelerate services was 
continued and during the quarter the first “through” 
despatches were received from Lagos (Nigeria) and Ham- 
burg (Germany). Consequent on increased conveyance 
charges, it was necessary to raise the air mail postage rate 
to the United Kingdom and destinations in Zone 2 from $1 
to $1.30 per half ounce as from May 1. 


The report of the radio licensing and inspection de- 
partment states that 33 wireless surveys and 15 inspections 
ef ship stations were made during the quarter. The num- 
ber of radio licences issued showed a decrease of 956 over 
the previous quarter and an increase of 642 over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1952. There are at present 41,108 
radio receiving licences in force. 


In addition to 16 cases involving receiving sets, four 
illegal transmitting stations were unearthed. Heavy fines 
were imposed and all equipment was forfeited in these 
latter cases. 


EDUCATIONAL AND HEALTH FACILITIES IN 
HONGKONG’S NEW TERRITORIES 


A number of new schools, financed from grants made 
last year, have now been completed, whilst plans are being 
drawn up for further buildings or extensions, states the 
Acting District Commissioner of the New Territories in 
his latest quarterly progress report for the period April 
to June. At the Nam Pin Wai Village near Yuen Long, 
the villagers are raising money to purchase furniture and 
equipment for their new school. There has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the medical services throughout 


the Southern District of the New Territories since the post- | 


ing of an additional Medical Officer to the Cheung Chau 
Hospital, which has made possible regular visits to the 
outlying villages in the area. From now on a Government 
doctor will visit Pmg Chau and Silvermine Bay twice weekly 
instead of once a week. For the first time, Ma Wan, 

the north-eastern point of Lantau Island, and Lamma 
Island will be included in the regular schedule of medical 
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visits. Weekly calls are also being made at villages along 
the south coast of Lantau Island, and more time will be 
available for weekly visits to Saikung. 

The Tsun Wan Rural Committee and the Chamber of 
Commerce have built a small temporary clinic. The build- 
ing, however, can be adapted to other uses should a Govern- 
ment clinic be established in the town in the future. At 
Cheung Chau, the Rural Committee have constructed a block 
of miscellaneous stalls alongside the public market as the 
first stage of a general improvement scheme. Plans have 
also been drawn up for a new public market on Ping Chau. 

The annual campaign to inoculate dogs throughout the 
New Territories began in the Yuen Long District in April. 

A new Fire Brigade and Ambulance Station has been 
completed beside the main road east of Taipo. A well- 
constructed outdoor cinema was also completed. The China 
Light and Power Company has constructed two new sub- 
stations—one near Taipo and the other at San Hui, Castle 
Peak. Good progress was made on the main drainage sys- 
tem of Yuen Long. A survey of Saikung was undertaken 
by the Colonial Development and Welfare team. 

In Tsun Wan, a number of building lots have been. 
granted in exchange for land surrendered for public purposes 
elsewhere. These exchanges should promote development of 
this part of that district. The first draft has been prepared 
for an overall development plan for the whole of the Tsun 
Wan-Kwai Chung area. 

As a result of sufficient early rain, farmers in the New 
Territories are expecting a good rice harvest this season. 
There has been no stem-borer this year. An Agricultural 
Officer has been stationed in Tung Chung for extension 
work in this part of Lantau. 

Local public works financed from the sale of village 
camphor trees have been satisfactorily completed in the 
Taipo District. The Forestry Officer has been able to meet 
several requests for small tree-planting schemes. 

The new bus service between Yuen Long and Taipo on 
Route 1 is popular and sea traffic between Hongkong and 
Lamma Island has improved as a result of the granting 
of passenger licences by the Director of Marine to junks 
which are now operating regular services, 


WORK CN THE GREAT KWANTING DAM 


“Now the people along the banks of the Yungting 
River are protected against the menaces of floods and 
begin to lead a happy life.” This is the heartening news 
that the forty thousand builders of the Kwanting reservoir 
on the Yungting River, near Peking, told Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung in a letter to him.’ 

In this letter, printed in the People’s Daily on July 
2, the builders reported that with the dam now raised 
to a height of 35 metres, the storage capacity of the re- 
servoir is large enough to hold the excess flow of the 
river this autumn. 

The builders attribute this engineering success to “the 
solicitude of Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the excellent technical 
help given by Soviet experts and the builders’ intensive 
labour through a period of 20 months.” 

The builders told Chairman Mao Tse-tung proudly that 
they had overcome many difficulties in taming this great 
river. They worked under subzero weather last winter 
while lining the inner walls of the tunnel with concrete and 
digging the foundations of the dam. They raised the dam 
to 35 metres within the short period of three months; “2,000 
among us have been awarded the title of model workers 


owing to their outstanding work,” they said. 


“The sight of the mammoth dam standing majestically 
across the river gives us a mighty sense of joy,’’ they 
stated. “We will continue to construct the reservoir with 
greater effort so that it will be completed by next spring.” 
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The construction of this biggest reservoir in China 
was started in October, 1951. The big earth dam, which 
is three hundred and sixty metres wide at its base, will be 45 
metres high when completed. At this height the reservoir 
will be able to store the surplus waters of the river during 
the period of its greatest possible floods, which occur once 
in hundreds of years. The reservoir in its present shape 
is already capable of preventing inundation along the river 
this year even if the water level should rise as high as in 
1939, the highest during recent years. 

The reservoir, which will have a total capacity of 
2,200,000,000 cubic metres when completed, has other ob- 
jectives besides the prevention of floods. It will supply 
water for the capital and nearby factories and regulate 
the water level of the Yungting River so that it will become 
more navigable. The water will also be used to generate 
electricity for factories and farms and to irrigate farmland 
in the dry season. | 

Major works completed up to now include a half 
kilometre long tunnel, or the outlet of the reservoir, and 
a basin at the end of the tunnel which will reduce the 
momentum of water rushing out of the tunnel. The spill- 
way, which will be used only at times of unusual heavy flow 
to lead away the waters in the reservoir, is now still under 
construction together with the dam, 

- A total of over 480,000 cubic metres of earth and 
stone has been excavated from the tunnel and the spillway. 
These two projects also involved the using of 32,000 cubic 
metres of concrete and the drilling of holes totalling a 
length of over 4,000 metres. The amount of earth and 
stone used to construct the dam, the roads leading to the 
construction site, and other subsidiary work is still several 
times greater than those spent on these two projects. 


* 


SURVEY OF YANGTZE’S MAIN TRIBUTARIES 


Teams of surveyors working along the upper reaches 
of the Yangtze River have just completed a general survey 
of the river’s main tributaries. They have fixed suitable 
sites for 17 reservoirs along these tributaries within Szech- 
wan Province, as a start in the work of harnessing the 
river’s water power for varied purposes. 

Racing down from the Sikang-Tibetan Plateau and the 
water divide between the Yangtze and the Yellow River, 
the lengthy and numerous tributaries of the Yangtze des- 
eend rapidly in a rich, torrential flow. The quick drop in 
the water levels in their course provides excellent conditions 
for hydro-electric projects. 

The reservoirs to be built along these tributaries will 
have a total storage capacity of some 50,000,000,000 cubic 
meters. It is estimated that their water can be used to 
generate 36,000,000 kilowatts of electricity. This will be 
enough to electrify the whole upper Yangtze River basin, 
which covers an area twice as big as Spain, spread over 
eight provinces in Southwest and Central China. The rich 
mineral resources in the area will be opened up and brought 
into use for the people. 

These huge reservoirs will take in the excess flow of 
the numerous tributaries and prevent water congestion along 
the middle and lower reaches of the Yangtze. They will 
also regulate the water level of these tributaries to make 
them more navigable. They will in addition pass on the 
water to irrigate tens of thousands hectares of farmland in 


the area. 
* * * 


CHUNGKING-CHENGTU RAILWAY 


Over 1,200,000 tons of goods and nearly two and a 
half million passengers have been transported on the 505- 
kilometre Southwestern railway between Chungking and 
Chengtu since it was opened to traffic on July 1st last year. 
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This railway artery, which winds through the richest 
parts of Szechuan, has brought new economic prosperity to 
the province. With the lower costs of transport, the rich -s 
supplies of rice, sugar, salt and coal in this area have 
found broader markets both within and outside the pro- 
vince. Hemp, vegetable oil, tobacco, medicinal herbs and 
other famous local products of Western Szechuan are now 
shipped in large quantities from Chengtu to Chungking by 
rail and then down the Yangtze River to the rest of the 


country. All these products achieved record outputs last WA 
year. In return, an increasing amount of manufactured 
goods is carried to the towns and countryside along the the 
rail line. are 
As a result, business turnover in Chengtu, the provin- Col 
cial capital, was 12 percent higher in May this year com- sup 
pared with the same month last year. Prices of manufac- thir 
tured goods have dropped, to the benefit of the rural popu- the 
lation. The price of cotton piece goods, for instance, has dul 
fallen by 30 percent compared with that of rice. The blo 
price of coal has also gone down by 30 percent as large vel 
quantities of coal are arriving from collieries in eastern a 
Szechuan. Electricity has become cheaper. — Previously, the Ho 
700,000 population of Chengtu had to rely on firewood for ing 
fuel though Szechuan is a rich coal producing province. is 
Prosperity has spread to the smaller towns and villages sh 
along the railway. Neikiang, a famous_ sugar-producing of 
centre midway along the railway, has shown remarkable de- on 
velopment in the past year. An average of four hundred th 
waggon loads of goods, including sugar, salt and other local th 
products from the nearby countryside, leave the town every wl 
month. Sugar refineries are adding new equipment. New is 
brick works and iron works have grown up. The town is of 
expanding rapidly. th 
The new railway has also carried some 600,000 tons th 
of ferro-structural parts, rails, timber, cement and other it: 
building materials to the various new industrial construc- se 
tion sites. Large quantities of rails are being rushed from | 
Chungking steel plants to the great Chengtu-Tienshui | ” 
Railway now under construction. The fastest most wit 
A new land and water transport network has thus been ? p 
formed in Szechuan, with the Chungking-Chengtu Railway 
as its backbone. Lorries formerly running along the Chung- UXUTIOUS Service : 
king-Chengtu highway have been released for use on high- : i 
ways linking the province with the neighbouring provinces from Hong Kong 
and also on those that run off at right angles to the railway. i 
New highways that branch off from the railway are sche- b 
duled for construction to help the concentration of goods to Tokyo is 
for transport along the railway. ; r 
Transport on the railway itself has made rapid pro- : 1 
gress in the past year. An express train from Chungking For reservations, call your t 
to Chengtu now takes only 16 hours, five hours less than Travel Agent or Alexandra House, é 
a year ago. Compared with July last year, the tonnage of Phones 36474, 36576 I 
freight increased by 277 percent and the number of pas- Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 ] 
sengers by 118 percent in May this year. Hong Kong | ‘ 
* * 
The Chengtu-Kuanghan section of the Tienshui-Chengtu : 


Railway opened to traffic on July 1. 

The first train, decorated with multi-coloured silks, 
left Chengtu northward bound at 8 a.m. Its path lay through 
the richly cultivated plain of Szechwan Province. Along 
the line, people came out to greet the train. At Sintu 
— four thousand eager citizens gathered to show their PAN AMERICAN 
welcome. Banners were offered to the road. builders and Pon dmerican 
administrative staff by the local people’s government. 

Over 10,000 people of Kuanghan City welcomed the 
train when it arrived at its destination at noon. A celebra- 
tion party was held and pledges made to continue enthusias- a 
tic support for the construction of the rest of the railway 
right on to Tienshui, the final destination. 
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WATERWORKS 


The supply of water to the Colony is undertaken by 
the Public Works Department of the Government. As there 
are no large rivers or underground sources of water in the 
Colony, the population is entirely dependent for its water 
supply on the collection of rainwater. There are altogether 
thirteen impounding reservoirs which store the water from 
the Colony’s many uplands and which are usually filled 
during the summer months when the south-west monsoon 
blows. As the rainfall for the rest of the year is low a 
very large amount of storage would be necessary to provide 
a 24-hour supply of water throughout the dry season for 
Hongkong’s big population. The not inconsiderable exist- 
ing storage capacity of the reservoirs, 5,970 million gallons, 
is inadequate to meet the demand and serious annual water 
shortages, during which water is turned off for a number 
of hours every day, are experienced. Of the total storage 
only 2,362 million gallons can be stored on the Island, 
the remainder being held in the New Territories area of 
the Mainland, chiefly in the Jubilee Reservoir at Shing Mun 
which can contain 2,921 million gallons. This reservoir 
is the largest in the Colony and its 275 foot dam is one 
of the tallest in the Empire. In addition to these works, 
there are 35 miles of catchwater channels running along 
the mid-levels of various hillsides to divert rainwater from 
its natural channels of fall into one or other of the re- 
servoirs. 


Approximately 40% of the Island’s consumption is 


supplied from the Mainland reservoirs, the water being con-. 


veyed across the harbour in two 20” diameter submarine 
pipes. On account of the hilly nature of the Island a 


large proportion of its water supply has to be pumped, and 


in some areas re-pumped, necessitating numerous pumping 
stations and service reservoirs. 


Most of the water supplied is both filtered and sterilized 
by chémical treatment and a satisfactory standard of purity 
is maintained. All water is supplied to consumers through 
meters, with a charge based on the total cost of provision 
including capital costs. The average daily consumption for 
the year was 31.31 million gallons; peak consumption was 
44.43 million gallons in one day and this was during a 
period when water was made available for 16 hours only 
per day. For a considerable part of the dry season a supply 
could be given for only 5 hours per day. 


During November a 3-year contract was let to a local 
firm of contractors for the construction of the first section 
of the new Tai Lam Chung Dam, and work commenced 
towards the end of the year. Preliminary work on the 
design of the tunnels, pipe lines, filters, pumping station 
and service reservoirs for the Tai Lam Chung Scheme is 
well advanced. ‘It is hoped that when this project is com- 
pleted about 7 million gallons per day will be added to the 
Colony’s water supply. 


The replacement of old encrusted water mains by new 
and larger mains, and the extension of the supply to meet 
new building development continued. Work on the new 
Service Reservoir at Bowen Road which will hold 5-million 
gallons of filtered water is nearing completion, and the 
modernization of the pumping stations by the installation 
of electrically or diesel driven pumps to replace the old 
steam pumping sets is practically completed. 


The salt water fire fighting system, intended to con- 
serve fresh water and provide a readily available source of 
water for fire fighting during periods when the fresh water 
supply is shut off, is complete, and preliminary work is in 
hand to investigate the possibility of obtaining water from 
deep well bores in certain parts of the New Territories 
in order to augment the local village supplies. 


ELECTRICITY 


Electricity on the Island of Hongkong is supplied by 
the Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. The amount of electricity 
generated by this company in 1952 increased by 11.359% 
over the previous year’s output. This is due to continued 
development in industry and in residential and business 
properties. 


The peak load reached a maximum of 47,000 K.W. in 
February, 1952, the maximum in 1951 being 42,000 K.W. 


The company’s programme of expansion continues to 
be retarded by delays in the manufacture of essential plant. 
The total capacity of the generating station remains at 
72,500 K.W., but the total steaming capacity was increased 
to 644,000 lbs. per hour by the installation, in July, 1952, 
of a new boiler. 


The number of consumers at the end of the year was 
60,418, an increase of 3,781 over 1951. A total of 180,746,- 
114 units was sold by the company during 1952, an increase 
of 17,055,022 units over 1951. 


Electricity in Kowloon and the New Territories is sup- 
plied by the China Light & Power Co., Ltd. The demand 
on the Company’s services both domestic and industrial, 
grew steadily during the year. 276 factories were con- 
nected, in addition to a considerable number of cinemas, 
hotels and residences. Building activity still continues, and 
it is apparent that the growth which has been experienced 
in the past can be reasonably expected to continue. 


It is anticipated that the new turbine and boiler at 
present in the course of manufacture in the United King- 
dom will be erected and in operation during 1953/54. 


At the present moment the total generating capacity 
of the Power Station is 67,500 K.W. and the boiler plant 
capacity is 865,000 lbs. per hour. 


GAS 


Gas is supplied on both sides of the harbour by the 
Hongkong & China Gas Co, Ltd., which was first established 
in the Colony in 1861. The demand for Gas, both in Hong- 
kong and Kowloon, is still increasing, and it is expected 
that a start will be made on the installation of a new plant 
to replace the existing one in Kowloon towards the end 
of this year. 


The total quantity of Gas sold during 1952 was 3.5% 
above that for the year 1951. 
TRAMWAYS 


The electric tramway service is operated by Hongkong 
Tramways Ltd. The track extends from Kennedy Town to 
Shaukiwan passing through the city of Victoria. There is 


in addition a branch line which passes round the Race 
Course in Happy Valley. The tramcars are of the double- 


deck, single staircase type intended for single-ended work- 
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ing, the termini having turning circles. The gauge is 3’ 6” 
and the operating voltage is 500 volts direct current. 

A daily service of 117 cars is operating providing a 
car every two minutes or less in each direction. Through 
the city area, in the centre of the system, the minimum 


service provided is a car every forty seconds in each direc- © 


tion. 


The total number of passengers carried during the 
year 1952 was 134 million, the total mileage run being 5-1/3 
million. 


Fares are charged at a flat-rate for any distance over 
any route—the maximum route length being 6% miles— 
of 20 cents (3d.) Ist class, and 10 cents (1%d.) 3rd class. 
The Company also issues monthly tickets, and concession 
fares are given to children, scholars and Service per- 
sonnel. 


The Peak Tramway was opened for traffic in May, 1888 
and was then known as the Hongkong High Level Tram- 
way. With the lower terminus situated at the lower portion 
of Garden Road and the Peak terminus at Victoria Gap, this 
means of transport has provided, almost without interrup- 
tion for over sixty years, a reliable funicular service. Until 
motor roads were opened in 1924 it was the only means 
of transport to the Peak. The cars are operated by a 
modern electric haulage plant, and incorporate safety fea- 
tures which make it possible for a car to come to a halt 
within eight feet on the steepest part of the track. 


During 1950 and 1951 the company replaced its former 
wooden cars with new cars of improved design and all- 
metal construction, lighter and stronger than the old ones, 
and capable of carrying a greater number of passengers. 


For the third year in succession the service carried 
more than one and a half million passengers. 


BUS SERVICES 


Bus services on the island are maintained by the China 
Motor Bus Company Limited operating a fleet of 170 vehicles. 
During the year buses on the island ran approximately 6.8 
million miles, an increase of about 11% on the figure for 
1951, and carried over 49.2 million passengers, an increase 
of abcut 6.7%. A new city service was started between 
Tai Hang and West Point, and concession fare monthly 
tickets for school-children were introduced in September. 


The services established by the Kowloon Motor Bus 
Co. in 1933 operate in Kowloon and the New Territories. 
There was considerable improvement during the year and 
the Company now has 355 buses in service, of which 125 
are double-decker, and 230 single-decker buses. 


A new bus route, from Shamshuipo Ferry to Kowloon 
City was added to the service, thus bringing the total 
number of bus service routes to 23. During the year the 
company carried approximately 148% million passengers 
and covered 15% million miles. 


The delivery of a large fleet of new buses has made 
possible the withdrawal of all the temporary vehicles that 
were in use. 


FERRIES 


The “Star’’ Ferry Co., Ltd., operates a passenger ferry 
service across the narrowest part of the harbour, a distance 
of approximately one mile, from a point in the centre of 
Victoria to Tsim Sha Tsui at the southern extremity of 
Kowloon Peninsula. Six vessels are in service and operate 
daily for 19% hours. A five-minute service is maintained 
during the day and a regular service is maintained till well 
past midnight, the duration of the crossing being eight 
minutes. Approximately 36 million passengers were carried 
in 136,000 crossings during the year, the average daily 
load being 100,000. 
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It was a very interesting year for the Hongkong & 
Yaumati Ferry Co., Ltd. The first all-night passenger and 
vehicular ferry service ever to be operated in Hongkong 
came into service on a trial basis between the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1952, and the list January, 1953: A 20-minute sche- 
dule was maintained up to 3.00 a.m., followed by an hourly 
service thereafter. The normal daytime rates were charged 
to encourage traffic. This was heavy over Christmas but 
comparatively light on the other dates. There was no 
commercial traffic. 


On the 19th December, 1952, at the request of Govern- 
ment, an emergency ferry service was operated between 
the Central and Wanchai districts of the Island which will 
only be maintained whilst the portion of Queen’s Road 
between Arsenal Street and Garden Road is under recon- 
struction. A ten-minute service was operated between 8.00 
and 9.30 a.m., and from 4.00 to 6.00 p.m. daily. The 
highest number of passengers carried in one day was about 
2,000, and this service was much appreciated by the public. 
Passengers could be carried from one pier to the other 
and landed in just under 8 minutes. 


On the ist December, 1952, the “Man Fung” was 
launched. This is the first of the steel passenger ferries 
to be built in the United Kingdom, and was shipped out 
to Hongkong for reassembly and completion. Five sister 
vessels each capable of carrying 650 passengers were order- 
ed, and these vessels with all their machinery and fittings 
have now arrived in the Colony and are being assembled 
for service during 1953. The launching of the new Ferry 


-“Man Fung” brings the number of ferries in service to 


35 for 1952. 


The number of vehicles carried on the vehicular ferry 
exceeded the one million mark in December, 1952. By 


the end of the year a total of over 1,014,000 vehicles had 
been carried. 


Another record. was established during the year when 
the number of passengers carried on all services exceeded 
71 million. 


The establishment of a new bus service between Sham- 
shuipo Pier and Kowloon City has brought forward the 
importance of the Shamshuipo ferry terminal which is now 
being served by two urban bus services, both of which 
are already running with capacity loads. The new Kowloon 


City bus service commenced operation on 22nd December, 
1952. 


The vehicular ferry now operates from 6.20 a.m. to 
1.00 a.m, daily, and during the major part of the day a 
regular 9-minute service is maintained. The new double- 
ended diesel ferry vessel “‘Man Wing” which is capable 
of carrying 800 passengers was launched on 15th April, 
1952. This addition has enabled great improvements to be 
made in the Mongkok service, which now operates on a 
ten-minute schedule. 


With the steady growth in the volume of passenger 
traffic the ferry service to Wanchai from Jordan Road has 
been increased from a 10-minute service to an 8-minute 
service by the operation of an extra ferry. The time 
needed for the crossing is now reduced to 12 minutes. 


The five Yaumati ferry services working inside the har- 
bour now operate no less than 1,046 sailings daily and 
the vessels travel over 780,000 miles per annum. The 
fares are 20 cents for first class and 10 cents for third 
class and are the cheapest in the world. The lowest rate 
is .545 of a penny per mile. 


The passenger traffic on the ferry services to the out- 
lying islands, namely the important fishing centres at 
Cheung Chau and Tai O, has shown a considerable increase 
as many people are now visiting these fishing centres as 
well as Silvermine Bay, Ping Chau Island, Tung Chung 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS AND BROADCASTING OF HONGKONG 


REPRINTED FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF HONGKONG FOR THE YEAR 1952 BY SPECIAL PERMISSION 
OF THE HONGKONG GOVERNMENT 


Crown Copyright Reserved 


MARINE 


Victoria, the principal port of the Colony, is world 
famed for the beauty and magnificence of its harbour. 
Extending over an area of some 17 square miles and sur- 
rounded by granite hills it presents a most impressive scene. 
Vessels drawing up to 34 feet can enter by the eastern 
entrance and vessels drawing up to 24 feet by the western 
entrance. The facilities for dealing with passengers and 
cargo are most efficient, and the turn-round of shipping 
compares favourably with other major ports of the world. 
There are twelve deep water berths on the Kowloon side 
of the harbour for vessels drawing up to 32 feet, whilst on 
the Hongkong side there is a deep water berth 1,223 feet 
in’ length for vessels drawing up to 30 feet. Space for 
storing approximately 770,000 tons of cargo is available 
in the modern godowns adjoining the Kowloon berths. At 
the Hongkong berth there is space for 20,000 tons of 
cargo alongside, and further storage space of 110,000 tons 
is available in other godowns operated by the same com- 
pany. 

In addition to the above berths Government maintain, 
for public hire, 17 ‘A’ Class moorings suitable for vessels 
up to 600 feet in length and 29 ‘B’ Class moorings for 
vessels up to 450 feet in length. Twelve of the ‘A’ Class 
moorings are available for vessels during typhoons. 

During the year ending 31st March, 1952, (the figures 
for 1951 are shown in brackets) 5,536 (6,687) ocean going 
vessels of 15,664,278 (17,773,362) net tons, 4,071 (6,024) 
river steamers of 3,354,075 (4,655,428) net tons and 33,010 
(29,753) junks and launches of 3,462,276 (3,026,337) net 
tons entered and cleared the port. 

A total of 969,871 (1,679,658) passengers were em- 
barked and disembarked, of whom 76,660 (140,960) pas- 
sengers were carried by ocean going vessels, 893,077 (1,517,- 
442) by river steamers and 134 (21,256) by junks. 

Ocean going vessels discharged 2,979,874 (3,578,031) 
weight tons and loaded 1,481,900 (2,298,137) weight tons 
of cargo. 

River steamers discharged 34,841 (84,036) weight tons 
and loaded 75,870 (89,410) weight tons of cargo. 


and Castle Peak. There are 11 sailings daily to Cheung 
Chau, 4 to Silvermine Bay, 4 to Ping Chau and 2 to Castle 
Peak, Tung Chung and Tai O. 


During the summer season it became. necessary to run 
extra ferries to Silvermine Bay which has become one of 
the most popular bathing beaches in the Colony. It is also 
the centre for a number of walks to such places as Pui O, 
the beaches on the southern side of Lantao Island, the 
summer rest camp on Lantao Ridge (2,500 ft.), Pak Mong 
and Tung Chung on the northern side of the Island over- 
looking Castle Peak, and the new Trappist monastry to 
the north east, which is about an hour’s walk from Silver- 
mine Bay. Visitors to the monastry at Ngong Ping, which 
is 1,600 feet above sea level, are now able to visit the 
area from either Tung Chung or Tai O. 


The new pier at Tai O has considerably improved the 
landing facilities and it is now no longer necessary to land 
passengers and cargo by sampan. A modern roadway, 20 
feet wide, has also been constructed to connect the pier 
with the village of Tai O. 


Junks and launches discharged 510,100 (435,382) weight 
tons and loaded 123,341 (167,461) weight tons of cargo. 


The decrease in the above figures over 1951 can be 
attributed to the economic conditions prevailing in the 
Colony. 


Local shipping is still restricted by international ten- 
sion and only a few services to neighbouring coastal and 
river ports are being maintained. Sea communications with 
North and South America, Europe, Australia, the Philip- 
pines, Japan and South Africa are operating regularly and 
one of the outstanding features of the year is the increas- 
ing number of Japanese vessels engaged on international 
routes. 


For the convenience of ship-owners and agents, a 24 
hour ship/shore visual signal system, covering all the berths 
in the harbour, is maintained. The signal stations at 
Waglan and at Green Island are equipped with radio tele- 
phones, and ample warning can be given of expected 
arrivals. 


Aids to navigation are of the latest type and are 
constantly being improved. A new direction-finding system 
for shipping and aircraft is being installed on Waglan 
Island and it is hoped that it will be in operation in the 
near future. 


There are two large commercial shipbuilding and ship 
repairing yards in the Colony, and these are equipped to 
undertake new building up to 500 feet length, and the 
docking of ocean-going ships up to 750 feet length. Repairs 
of all kinds to hulls and machinery can be undertaken, and 
the yards are equipped to handle heavy lifts up to 150 
tons. During the year an aggregate of 1,350,000 gross 
tons of shipping were docked for repair and overhaul; an 
additional 5,000,000 gross tons was serviced afloat. There 
are a few smaller establishments capable of slipping vessels 
up to 200 feet or so in length, as well as about 200 other 
establishments which provide similar facilities for small 
harbour craft, junks and other boats. All the major classi- 
fication societies are represented in the Colony by resident 
surveyors, and Government surveyors are appointed to deal 
with matters arising from the international convention for 
the safety of life at sea. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


Hongkong airport is situated on the mainland at Kai 
Tak, about four miles from the centre of Kowloon City. 
This airport is suitable for both land and seadrome opera- 
tions under a centralized control. The Department of Civil 
Aviation provides facilities for air traffic control, telecom- 
munications, air navigational, safety and air/sea rescue 
services. An Air Advisory Board, with the Director of Civil 
Aviation as chairman, advises the Governor on matters of 
policy, and an Air Transport Licensing Authority deals with 
the issue of air transport service licences. Customs and 
Immigration facilities are available from dawn to dusk and 
at other times if required. Operations at the airport are 
normally restricted to daylight hours owing to the geogra- 
phical and constructional limitations of the airfield. 


The report of the Ministry of Civil Aviation on the 
observations by the team of experts who visited the air- 
port in 1951, was studied by Government early in 1952, 
and it was decided to invite a constructional engineering 
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firm to make a preliminary survey of the proposed develop- 
ments. This firm submitted a report in August, 1952, and 
has now been instructed to carry out a detailed survey and 
prepare estimates and recommendations for developments 
along the lines proposed in the Ministry of Civil Aviation’s 
scheme. 


Thirteen airlines operated through Hongkong during 
the year and there were many charter operations of other 
airlines from all parts of the world. 


Hongkong Airways continues to operate three flights 
a week to Formosa which connect with associated airlines 
to the United States; Cathay Pacific Airways operates ser- 
vices to Bangkok, Saigon, Singapore, Manila and airports 
in North Borneo. B.O.A.C. operates five services a week 
to the United Kingdom via Bangkok, and two services to 
the United Kingdom via Singapore. Other international 
Air operators carrying traffic to and from Hongkong are 
Pan American World Airways, Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Qantas Empire Airways (Australia), Braathens 8.A.F.E. 
Airtransport (Norway), Air France, Philippine Air Lines, 
Thai Airways and Civil Air Transport (based in Formosa). 
Survey flights were made by Trans-World Airways and Bharat 
Airways. 


Air traffic showed no marked change from 1951, and 
the number of aircraft on international flights in 1952 was 
about 5,197, carrying 86,775 passengers to and from the 
Colony. Local civil flying showed no increase over 1951, 
and military aircraft movements were probably smaller. 


The Hongkong Aircraft Engineering Co., Ltd. con- 
tinues to provide air maintenance to aircraft from India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Indochina and the United Kingdom. It 
has fully equipped workshops and a staff of qualified aero- 
nautical engineers and mechanics. The Far East Flying Train- 
ing School provides training for pilots and aeronautical 
engineers. 


The Department of Civil Aviation was strengthened by 
the appointment of an Air Registration Board Surveyor, 
seconded from the United Kingdom, and the effect of this 
appointment is evident in the increased efficiency of aero- 
nautical engineers in the Colony. 


No major accidents to civil aircraft occurred during 
the year. 


METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES 


The Hongkong Observatory, which became the Royal 
Observatory in June, 1912, was founded in 1883, on a 
recommendation that the “Colony was favourably situated 
for the study of meteorology in general and typhoons in 
particular’. The provision of typhoon warnings still re- 
mains one of its more important functions. Whenever a 
tropical storm is located within the area bounded by longi- 
tudes 105 degrees east and 125 degrees east and latitudes 
10 degrees north and 30 degrees north, namely the northern 
part of the China Sea and the China coast, storm warning 
bulletins are distributed by radio to shipping and aircraft. 
When the Colony itself is threatened, the local storm warning 
system is brought into use and local warnings are given 
wide distribution by means of visual signals, radio, telephone 
and Rediffusion. 


The Observatory also provides all meteorological ser- 
vices for the general public, shipping, aviation and the 
armed forces. The main forecasting office and aviation 
weather centre are located at Kai Tak Airport which is 
linked by teleprinter with the Observatory. Hongkong’s 
area of responsibility for the dissemination of weather in- 
formation is extensive. Excellent co-operation by crews of 
ships and aircraft in sending regular and frequent weather 


messages has alone made it possible to carry out this 
task. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Meteorological soundings of the upper atmosphere are 


carried out daily at the Observatory’s radiosonde station 
at King’s Park. 


Weather observing stations were established during the 
year on Waglan and Cheung Chau Islands, lying in the 
south-eastern and south-western approaches to Hongkong 
harbour and the airport. Prior to the establishment of the 
station at Waglan, meteorological observations were carried 
out by the lighthouse keepers on the island. 


THE RAILWAY 


Kowloon is the southern terminal of a railway system 
extending to Hankow with connexions to North China. The 
British section of the line, which is owned by the Hong- 
kong Government, is operated between Kowloon and the 
frontier, a distance of 36 kilometres. Through services 
were formerly operated to Canton and to the north, but 
since October, 1949, when the People’s Government took 
over the administration of China, through passenger train 
services have been suspended. All passengers proceeding 
to and from China are now obliged to change trains at 
the frontier. For a time it was also necessary to off-load 
all goods traffic, but since the latter half of 1950, goods 


traffic in wagon loads has been passing to and from Chinese 
Territory without transhipment. 


Total revenue for the year 1952 amounted to $5,601,419, 
operating expenditure being $4,563,579, leaving a nett 
operating revenue of $1,037,840. The corresponding figures 
for the previous year were $5,505,103, $4,313,569 and 
$1,191,533 respectively. Passengers carried numbered 
3,554,202, a decrease of 342,830 over 1951, while goods 


traffic amounted to 225,659 tons, a decrease of 51,010 
tons. 


Passengers carried between stations, within the territory 
of Hongkong, were 3,282,897 or 92.37% of the total. 
Passengers to the border numbered 271,305, the greater 


proportion of whom were travellers between Hongkong 
and the interior of China. 


Exports from the Colony by goods-train amounted to 
20,462 tons and imports to 158,738 tons, a total of 179,200 
tons. The balance of goods traffic was largely farm pro- 
duce and military equipment carried within the Colony. 


Capital expenditure amounted to approximately $2,073,- 
487. This was mainly incurred on new rolling stock (20 


goods wagons being received during the year), on station 
quarters, track and plant. 


Rehabilitation work which was necessary as a result 
of the war was practically finished during the year. The 
railway still suffered from a shortage of coaches, orders 
placed after the war being still outstanding at the end of 
the year. There is, however, every prospect of them arriv- 
ing during the next few months, and when they do the rail- 
way will be in a better position than pre-war as regards 
rolling stock, equipment, plant and_ buildings. 


ROADS 


There are approximately 429 miles of roads in the 
Colony, 181 miles being on Hongkong Island, 109 miles in 
Kowloon and 139 miles in the New Territories. About 


90% of these roads are of fairly modern construction with 
a bitumen sealed surface. 


The density of road traffic has continued to increase, 
and the growth of new industrial and residential areas has 
called for a heavy increase in the number and capacity of 
utility services carried under the roadways. This factor 
together with the increasing demands of traffic have neces- 
sitated an increasing programme of road reconstruction. 
Approximately 40% of the increased expenditure on roads 
was spent on the reconstruction of bus routes, usually with 
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8 inches of vibrated concrete and a one inch black-top 
wearing carpet. The balance was spent on maintenance and 
improvement of street lighting. 


The Public Works Department operates two quarries 
with crushing and central mixing plants for bituminous 
macadam. Some 160,000 tons of stone are crushed an- 
nually and of this amount 50,000 tons are treated with 
bitumen for road surfacing. 


In the New Territories the programme of improve- 
ments continued. At Au Tau work was completed on the 
Colony’s longest bridge, 275 feet long with a 22 feet car- 
riageway and two 7 feet footways of reinforced concrete. 
At Ma Niu Shui, on the Taipo arterial Road, a 93 feet 
bridge, built by the Japanese on the wreck of the original 
one demolished by British Forces in 1941, was replaced by 
a large box culvert. This effected a considerable improve- 
ment in the road approaches, and was completed without 
interruption to military and civilian traffic. 


In Kowloon, the bus route to Kai Tak Airport was 
extended nearly % mile by the construction of a new road, 
with a 22 feet carriageway and two 7 feet footways, be- 
yond the airport to the river Jordan. The construction is 
in progress of a 45 feet long bridge over this river with 
a new 14 feet wide jeep road of 1% miles to Kung Tong 
Bay. 


POST OFFICE 


Structural alterations to the Post Office Building com- 
menced last year were in their final stages of completion, 
but despite the inevitable disruption mails were dealt with 
in the normal manner. 


Two new special launches were put into service in place 
of obsolete ex-War Department landing barges, for the 
conveyance of mails to and from ships in the harbour. 


There has been no improvement in the handling of 
mails at the border; mails were still being man-handled in 
the section between the British and the Chinese portions of 
the Hongkong—Canton Railway. 


Postage rates on surface and airmails were revised 
on ist June, 1952, to bring them up to international stan- 
dards, necessary as a result of the devaluation of sterling 
and the general increase in mail freight rates. The op- 
portunity was taken to introduce the zoning system in 
airmail rates, which reduces the number of different postage 
rates from eight to four. The service for second class 
airmails and parcel airmails was extended to include most 
of the more important countries in the world. 


The number of mail items handled during the year show- 
ed an overall increase, though substantial decreases were 
recorded for some countries. The total number of items 
posted in the letter mails was 37,845,993, of which about 
32% were for delivery within the Colony; 46% for overseas 
destinations forwarded by surface means, and 22% by 
air. The total number of items received from other coun- 
tries was 31,590,508 of which about 68% were for delivery 
in Hongkong and 32% for Kowloon and the New Territories. 
A total of 2,083,469 registered items were handled during 
the year. The total for parcels was 370,935—this was 6,095 
more than in 1951. | 


Local Christmas postings between December 15th and 
24th, 1952, reached an all-time record of 1,506,673 letters, 
of which 538,195 were posted on December 22nd and 23rd. 
Parcels for Christmas delivery in Great Britain, despatched 
from Hongkong during October, totalled 11,524. 


Business in both money orders and postal orders again 
showed a substantial increase; money orders issued and paid 
during the year amounted to $2,025,877 as compared with 
$1,742,615 in 1951, and postal orders to $1,012,245 com- 
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pared with $769,037 last year, an approximate overall in- 
crease of 20%. 

The sale of postage and revenue stamps during 1952 
amounted to $16,887,087, an increase of $1,540,948 over 
1951. 


Licensing 


The Radio Licensing and Inspection Office, under the 
control of the Postmaster General, .issues all types of radio 
licences ranging from domestic broadcast receiving licences 
to amateur wireless stations’ and radio dealers’ licences. 

This office also conducts, examinations for the Post- 
master General’s Certificate of Proficiency in Wireless Tele- 
graphy and in addition undertakes the survey and inspection 
of ship and aircraft wireless stations. Another function of 
this office is the enforcement of the regulations made under 
the International Telecommunication Convention (Atlantic 
City, 1947) and the Hongkong Telecommunications Or- 
dinance. 

A close liaison is maintained between the Hongkong 
Communications Board, the Hongkong Frequency Assign- 
ment Committee and the Radio Licensing and Inspection 
Office on all matters affecting the Colony’s internal and 
external telecommunications. 

Many commercial firms, particularly stevedoring con- 
cerns, have been licensed to operate very high frequency 
radiotelephone circuits between their offices and harbour 
craft. A similar scheme connecting several mobile units 
with three fixed stations in the New Territories was ap- 
proved for the China Light & Power Co., Ltd. 

The Radio Licensing and Inspection office has also 
assisted the Department of Commerce and Industry in 
regulating the import and export of telecommunications 
equipment. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Cable and Wireless Ltd. is responsible for all telegraph 
and radiotelephone services between Hongkong and overseas 
countries, in addition to ship/shore radio services. The 
Company is also responsible for the technical maintenance 
and development of the Colony’s broadcasting and aeradio 
services. During 1952, the Company’s postwar rehabilita- 
tion programme was completed and the extension and de- 
velopment of existing services continues. 

The new wireless receiving station at Mount Butler 
came into operation during the latter part of the year, 
and it is now handling the reception of all long distance 
telegraph, radiotelephone and broadcasting services. The 
Peak receiving station is used for short distance and local 
V.H.F. services in addition to air navigation aids, of which 
one of the modern types is being installed. 


New buildings at Cape D’Aguilar transmitting station 
were completed early in 1952, and several new wireless 
transmitters have been installed, including one of the most 
powerful in the Company’s service. The new transmitters 
have made possible a considerable extension of overseas tele- 
graph and telephone services. 

The existing radiotelephone services to the mainland 
of China and many overseas countries continue in full 
operation. Extension services were opened to Nauru, via 
Sydney, and to Jamaica, via New York. It is hoped to 
open new services to Djakarta, Bombay and Bangkok early 
in 1953. A short-range ship/shore radiophone service was 
provided in April, 1952, and this is now available between 
ships, suitably equipped, and subscribers of the Hongkong 
Telephone Company. 


A radio facsimile service is available to and from 
Singapore and London. During the year radio pictures 
covering notable events in the Colony, particularly the Royal 
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Visit in October, were sent to newspapers in Singapore and > 


the United Kingdom, 


Modernizaticn of the Colony’s aeradio communications 
system continued and the Company was responsible for the 
installation of seven new, modern transmitters at Hung 
Hom aeradio transmitting station. In addition a new aeradio 
heacon was installed at Cheung Chau Island and was opened 
for service in December. The aeradio V.H.F. communica- 
tions system is being refitted with modern equipment. 


V.H.F. equipment, especially designed for a Harbcur 
radiophone/exchange scheme, has arrived and is being tested. 
By means of this equipment it will be possible for ships 
anchored in the Harbour, or small craft on mobile services, 


to be connected to the public telephone exchange or to any 
private fixed station. 


The inland telegram service which was opened between 
Cheung Chau Island and Hongkong in 1951, was extended 
for operation to any destination in Hongkong, Kowloon and 
the mainland New Territories on the 21st July, 1952. This 
new service is growing in popularity, and 1,646 inland tele- 
grams were handied from the opening of the full service in 
July until the end of the year, 


During 1952 several new facilities for the despatch 
of telegrams were made available. A new sub-office was 
opened at Hennessy Road, Wanchai, bringing the total num- 
ber of sub-offices to seven. A phonogram service has been 
provided whereby telegrams for transmission may be tele- 
phoned to Electra House after business hours. <A pre-war 
service was revived when arrangements were made for a 
Cable and Wireless representative to meet incoming liners 
for the acceptance of telegrams from passengers before 
disembarking. 


The traffic figures for the year ending 31st December, 
1952, were as follows:— 


Telerrams forwarded 


Radiotelephone paid minutes outwards ........ 689,450 

Radiotelephone paid minutes inwards ............ 880,685 
TELEPHONES 

The public telephone service is provided by the Hong- 

kong Telephone Company, Ltd. On the 31st December, 


1952. the total number of direct lines working on the Colony’s 
system was 25,147. and the number of extensions 12,743, a 
total of 37,890. 


Telephone equipment for nearly 8,000 additional lines 
has arrived in the Colony, and is now being installed. 
These lines will be brought into service during 1953. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio Hongkong is the broadcasting station which 
serves the whole of the Colony. It is a division of the 
Public Relations Office. 


This broadcasting service is run by a small permanent 
staff responsible for programme organizing, aided by a 
group of part-time announcers. The technical side is en- 
tirely professional and is carried out by Cable and Wireless 
Ltd. Apart from operating the transmitters and the re- 
ceiving station for relays, the engineers deal with activities 
which range from complicated outside broadcasts to routine 
studio control work. 

Two programmes are broadcast simultaneously over 
ZBW (845 k/cs) the European Station, and ZEK (640 
k/es) the Chinese Station. ZBW’s transmission includes 
special daily broadcasts for the Forces; in addition, there 
are weekly programmes in French and Portuguese. ZEK 
broadcasts in Cantonese, Swatowese, and Mandarin and 
all news bulletins are broadcast in these three dialects. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Shortwave transmissions radiate from a third station, ZBW3, 


on a frequency of 9.52 m/cs and reception on this wave- 
length is world wide. 


There was no change in the hours of broadcasting 
during the year. The two stations have three daily periods 
on the air: an early morning session, during the lunch hour, 
and the main evening transmission which lasts between 6 
and 11.30 p.m. On Saturdays the programmes continue 
through the afternoon, while on Sundays there is a non- 
stop transmission between 10 a.m. and 11.30 p.m. On public 
holidays the programmes begin at 8 a.m, and continue 
throughout the day. 


The year 1952 was an exceptionally heavy and varied 
one in regard to local broadcasting. Outstanding events re- 
layed to radio listeners included commentaries on the death 
of King George VI, the parade in honour of the Queen’s 
Birthday, various ceremonies connected with the visit of 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and the opening 
by His Excellency the Governor of the 10th Exhibition of 
Hongkong Products. All these programmes were broadcast 
in English and Chinese, which, in some cases, meant a 
simultaneous commentary in both languages. For the first 
time in the history of the Colony, a number of candidates 
who were contesting vacant seats on the Urban Council were 
each allowed an air-platform of five minutes—in English 
and Chinese. One other interesting sidelight was that at 
the invitation of the BBC, with whom Radio Hongkong 
works in close co-operation, a contribution was arranged 
for inclusion in the BBC’s Christmas Round-Up programme. 
This comprised carol singing from a Chinese Youth Club 
in one of Hongkoneg’s poorer districts. 


A development of importance, and one which proved 
immediately successful, was the introduction on the Chinese 
service of dramatized features designed to put over Govern- 
ment publicity. These included a series of radio plays 
on the prevention of petty crime, and a number of actuality 
features on the importance of dialling “999” in an emer- 
gency. 


As a result of a small increase in staff it was possible 
to introduce a greater proportion of ‘live’ programmes, both 
as studio productions and outside broadcasts. One of the 
main aims of Radio Hongkong is the gradual replacement 
of programmes on gramophone records by broadcasts which 
come either from the studio or the open air. 


REDIFFUSION 


Rediffusion (Hongkong) Limited, under a franchise 
granted in 1948, operates a wired broadcasting system in 
the Colony. Under the terms of this franchise, Rediffusion 
relays programmes from Radio Hongkong for a minimum 
period of 21 hours a week. The Company pays to the 
Government $1 a month, in respect of each subscriber, in 
the form of a Radio Licence Fee. Programmes comprising 
relays of Radio Hongkong, B.B.C., and other broadcast pro- 
grammes, but mainly originated in the Company’s studios, 
are distributed over a network which now covers the whole 
of the urban area and parts of the Peak, 


There are three amplifying stations, two on the Island 
and one in Kowloon. Each subscriber has a loudspeaker 
and selector switch installed in the house, and pays a service 
rental charge of $10 per month and may pay an additional 
$5 a month for an extra point. Altogether 52,400 loud- 
speakers have been installed. Two programmes are _ pro- 
vided—one in English and one in Chinese and the service 
operates from 7 a.m, to midnight. The English programme 
consists mainly of musical items, but the Chinese programme 
includes plays, stories, concerts and other features originated 
in the studio and gives regular relays of Cantonese Operas; 
news bulletins in three dialects are broadcast several times 
a day. 
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HONGKONG’S NEWSPAPERS 


By Moon-Kong 


More than 30 different newspapers are printed daily in 
Hongkong. The South China Morning Post and the Hong- 
kong Tiger Standard are the only English morning papers. 
While trying to be impartial, the Morning Post is essentially 
a pro-government paper and represents the British view- 
point. The Hongkong Standard is owned by the “Tiger 
Balm King”, Mr. Aw Boon Haw. This paper, unlike its 
Chinese counterpart—the Sing Tao Jih Pao—has all along 
been pro-Nationalist China. The Standard being the junior 
paper, although cheaper, has not as big a circulation as the 
Post. Another English paper is the China Mail, published 
in the afternoon. It is housed in the same building as the 
Morning Post. It used to be a morning paper until about 
two years ago. 


There are 29 Chinese dailies, and these may be classi- 
fied as morning or evening, leftist or rightist, entertainment 
or newspapers. Of the 15 Chinese morning papers, the 
Wah Kiu Yat Pao, the Kung Sheung Daily News, and the 
Sing Tao Jih Pao are considered the best. A Canadian-born 
Chinese is the managing-director of the Wah Kiu Yat Pao 
which is neither pro nor against the Taiwan Government but 
definitely anti-Communist. The Kung Sheung Daily News is 
a Nationalist China paper, its owner being a local-born high 
ranking officer in the Nationalist Army. The Sing Tao 
Jih Pao is owned by Aw Boon Haw, and is one of the 
chains of “Sing” papers in the Far East. It is of no fixed 
stand or platform. Immediately after the change of gov- 
ernment on the mainland (1949), its trend was definitely 
pro-Communist but now it is altogether for the Natiénalist 
regime, 

Although there are 9 evening papers, actually only 
4 are published in the evening; these are the Sing Tao Wan 
Pao, Chung Sing Evening Paper, Chun Pao Evening Paper, 
and the New Evening Paper. 3 other “evening’’ papers, 
the Kung Sheung Evening. News, New Life Fvening Paper, 
and the Wah Kiu Evening News, are on the streets already 
by lunch time. The remaining 2 “evening” papers really 
misuse the word “evening” as they are out in the morning. 
The evening and lunch-time papers'are truly newspapers 
in the sense that their main business is the printing of 
news. The New Life Evening Paper is_ neither  pro- 
Nationalist nor Communist; it is more violent in its de 
nunciations of the Taiwan government than in its attacks 
on the Chinese Reds. This paper is believed to be owned 
and operated by members of the “Third Force”, a Chinese 
political movement desiring the downfall of the Chiang Kai- 
shek regime and at the same time the liberation of the 
Chinese people from the Communists. The so-called “‘even- 
ing’ papers published in the morning are really not news- 
papers at all. What little news they print is stale. The 
common object of these papers is the printing of love 
stories and “yellow” reports. The reason they call them- 
selves “evening” papers is that they do not put the em- 
phasis on news but on the stories to be read in the evening 
after work. The names of these 2 papers are the Chung 
Ying Evening Paper and the Hung Loke Evening News; 
they have a big circulation which reveals the mentality of 
a section of the local Chinese and their amorous instincts. 


There are 3 leftist papers in the Colony. They are 
the Ta Kung Pao (L’Impartial), Wen Wei Pao, and the 
‘New Evening Paper. Most of their space is devoted to news 
of. the achievements, the benevolent government and the 
glory of the Communist regime on the mainland and to 
local stories about the Hongkong laborers, their hardships 
and injustices inflicted on them. Ironically, however, al- 


though they are communist they are not welcomed in 
China. Their circulation here is small. 


To the large section of Chinese who frequent the 
theatres, the movies, and the cabarets there are 5 news- 
papers to give them all the news—the “inside dope’— 
concerning these places and people. These papers, which 
do not give any news of the world or of the Colony but are 
entirely concerned with entertainment news, are the Chun 
Lan Daily, Ling Sing Daily, Theatre News, Entertainment 
News, and Entertainment Record. Besides informing what 
to see at what theatres or cinemas and the program is at 
the cabarets, they also give intimate reports on the Can- 
tonese or Shanghai opera and movie stars. The movements 
of the cabaret dancers are carefully followed and much 
scandal is being dished up to a gullible, mostly adolescent 
public. Synopses of operas and movies are regularly 
given. The circulation of these papers is dependent upon 
the prevailing business conditions. 

Some of the papers are well edited, well written, and 
carefully proof-read; their journalistic value is not to be 
belittled. Others, however, have no journalistic merit but 
are very poor in their write-up, as in the case of the morning 
“evening” papers. Their stomes and vocabulary are often 
bordering on vulgarity and obscenity. Because of the con- 
tent of such stories, some newspapers here were recently 
fined and ordered to stop publication for a day. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 1955 


The 1953 Edition of the Japan Trade Guide is just 
off the press. A 750-page affair, this sole trade year- 
book in the English language published in Japan gives 
foreign importers and exporters an accurate and com- 
prehensive picture of trade, commerce, finance and 
economy of Japan. The 1953 edition—the first postwar 
edition was published in 1950-——has been fully revised 
and completed with noteworthy improvements and ad- 
ditions. Demand for the 1952 Edition from overseas 
traders had been such that all copies of this book were 
sold out by the end of 1952. 

The 1953 Edition is now on sale. In addition to 
giving information on Japan's trade, commercial and 
economic situation as it is today, the 1953 Edition, like 
the previous two postwar editions, lists over 1,000 Japa- 


os 


nese manufacturers and traders who wish to get in 
business contact with their foreign counterparts. 


The book is divided into four sections, namely: 


SECTION I General Survey of Trade, Economic 
and Financial Conditions in Japan. SECTION II Principal 
Commodities, Their Manufacturers. SECTION lil 
Scenic and Industrial Resources of Different Prefectures. 
SECTION IV Exporters and Importers of General Mer- 
chandise, Foreign Business Firms, Foreign Diplomatic 
Establishments, Overseas Japanese Diplomatic Establish- 
ments. 


The Japan Trade Guide 1953 Edition is indispen- 
sable to everyone seeking contact with Japanese firms. 
The book can be ordered from the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, Hongkong. Price per copy including ordinary 
postage is HK$87. 
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HONGKONG URBAN COUNCIL & SANITARY DEPT. 


Report for 1951/2 


Urban Council—The Urban Council, 
as constituted under the Urban Coun- 
cil Ordinance (Cap. 101), continued to 
function throughout the year under 
review without elected members. 


The main work of the Council was 
dealt with by Select Committees, each 
consisting of members varying in 
number from three to six. Following 
the promulgation of the Emergency 
(Resettlement Areas) Regulations, 
1952, made by the Governor under the 
Emergency Regulations Ordinance 
(Cap. 241), a new Select Committee 
was appointed on the 12th February, 
1952, to exercise the powers and func- 
tions of the Council under these Re- 
gulations. 


The following Select Committees 
(26) were in existence at the close of 
the year, and exercised the Council’s 
powers and _ functions: Advertise- 
ments; Animals and Birds; Basements; 
Bathing Beaches and Swimming Pools; 
Cattle, Swine, Sheep or Goats; Ceme- 
teries; Cubicles; Dairies and Milk 
Shops; Dangerous and Offensive 
Trades; Disease Prevention (Food and 
Drinks); Estimates. Advisory Com- 
mittee); Exhumation; Food Factories 
(Including Aerated Water Factories, 
Bake-houses and Food Preserving 
Establishments); Food and Roast Meat 
Shops; Hawkers; Laundries; Markets; 
Mosquito Prevention; Notices and Com- 
plaints; Prevention and Mitigation of 
Epidemic, Endemic, Contagious or In- 
fectious Disease and Limewashing; 
Private Mortuaries; Public Bath-houses; 
Restaurants, Food Canteens, Cafes and 
Marine Restaurants; Resettlement 
Areas; Salted, Dried Fish or Sharks 
Fins Shops; Wells and Pools. 


In order to make certain there was 
no doubt in the mind of the public 
regarding the Council’s attitude to ap- 
plications for licences to fly captive 
balloons for the purposes of advertise- 
ments, the Council announced at a 
meeting held on the 26th February, 
1952, that no licences for this purpose 
wculd be granted, as the Director of 
Civil Aviation considered that in the 
circumstances prevailing in Hongkong 
any captive balloon would constitute a 
danger to air navigation, 


Squatters—The squatter population 
continued to constitute a menace to 
public health and safety and an in- 
creasing fire hazard. In spite of 
clearances of squatter huts in previous 
years and a stricter control of entry 
into the Colony it is estimated that 
there were by the end June, 1951, 
more than 350,000 persons living in 
unsanitary and unsafe conditions in 


sonnei areas in Hongkong and Kow- 
oon. 


To remove this menace _ to public 
health and safety certain areas were 


allocated by Government to the Urban 
Council as Resettlement Areas and 
Regulations were made by the Governor 
in Council under the Emergency 

gulations Ordinance giving the Urban 
Council power to administer such areas. 
Squatters cleared from other localities 
are allowed to build standard-type cot- 
tages of approved dimensions and of 
fire-proof materials in conformity with 
a planned layout of each area. For 
those squatters who are unable to 
afford to build to these minimum re- 
quirements, two large areas, one on 
Hongkong Island and one on the main- 
land at Ngau Tau Kok were allocated 
in which settlers may use whatever 
materials they choose provided always 
that the kitchen is built of fire-resisting 
materials and the general layout of th 
area is adhered to. 


In order to implement this policy of 
planned resettlement of squatters a 
Resettlement Administration Office was 
set up in Kowloon in September, 1951. 


It was unfortunate that before the 
Resettlement Administration was in a 
position to handle large scale resettle- 
ment, a large and disastrous fire near 
Kowloon City in November, 1951, 
destroyed some 2,000 wooden squat- 
ter shacks including several unregis- 
tered factories and workshops; this 
fire rendered 13,000 people homeless 
and devastated an area of 11 acres. 
During the next 4 months the Coun- 
cil’s principal efforts were directed at 
the resettlement of the fire victims and 
the development as a _ Resettlement 
Area of the burnt out locality. Some 
of the fire victims were resettled near 
their original places but more have 


been resettled in other Resettlement 
Areas. 


There were three minor clearances 
of squatters during the first half of 
the year involving the removal of 278 
squatter shacks housing 1,400 persons; 
these squatters have now become set- 
tlers in the various areas, or villages, 
set aside for resettlement and _ are 
housed in standard-type cottages in 
sanitary conditions, 


The provision of water and access 
roads to these Resettlement Areas, of 
which there are 19, has entailed a fair- 
ly heavy public expenditure, the chief 
of these works being the provision of 
a pumped water supply from Tai Tam 
to the Chai Wan area, the erection of 
a fence between the Chai Wan resettle- 
ment area and the water catchment 
erea, and the construction of a. new 
road into the burnt out area near 
Kowloon City. 


In addition to the minor general 
clearances, squatter clearance patrols 
have been fully occupied in removing 
a total of 6,762 shacks, housing 33,700 
persons, roof-tops and _ other 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


places in areas which had already been 
cleared in previous years. 


In order to push forward resettle- 
ment as quickly as _ possible certain 
contractors were given approval by 
the Council to erect blocks of the 
standard-type cottages at an ap- 
proved selling price of $1,600 per cot- 
tage in the Tung Tau (Kowloon City 
fire area) King’s Park, Lai Chi Kok, 
Mt. Davis and Chai Wan Resettlement 
Areas. These cottages are disposed of 
only to those who are approved by the 
Council in consultation with the Social 
Welfare Officer and approval is in 
general confined tc those squatters 
whose huts are the subject of a clear- 
ance order or have been destroyed 
by fire or other catastrophe. | 


In addition to the resettlement of 
squatters it has been necessary to pro- 
vide for the re-establishment, under 
safer conditions, of industries destroy- 
ed in. the fire mentioned previously, 
as well as for other industries cleared 
in the course of ordered clearance. 


By the end of March, 1952, ap- 


proximately 20,000 squatters had been — 


resettled in 9 resettlement areas, oc- 
cupying about 5,000 houses, (mostly 
wooden huts) and 81 shops. — 


Bathing Beaches—The need for in- 
expensive bathing facilities at readily 
accessible beaches for a large section 
of the public has long been recognized 
and in 1947 it was announced that 
Government would undertake the con- 
struction of a number of large bath- 
ing pavilions of which the first was to 
be at Repulse Bay. Funds for this 
purpose were voted in the 1948/9 Esti- 
mates. Technical difficulties were en- 
countered and in 1950 it was decided 
instead to throw the project open to 
private enterprise. Tenders were ac- 
cordingly called for a 25-year conces- 
sion at Repulse Bay, and the Repulse 
Bay Enterprises Ltd. were the success- 
ful tenderers. The work of erection 
is in an advanced stage and it is ex- 
ected that the pavilion will be open 
in mid-summer 19652. 


As in previous years, tenders were 


invited for the hiring of tents and 
pleasure boats and also for the sale 
of aerated waters on the Island 
beaches. Revenue received from this 
source was $116,900 compared with 
$101,567 last year. 


The annual ballot for private bath- 
ing huts and sites on South and Middle 
Bay Beaches was held; the number 
of huts and sites available was 100, 
and 904 applications were received 
this year (last year 1,071). Permit 
fees received totalled $9,050 as against 
$8,900 last year. 


All the 40 Clubs and Associations 
which were granted sites in the pre- 
vious year, applied for renewal of 
their permits. In addition, 5 new 
permits were granted to Associations 
to occupy sites at Stanley Main Beach, 
making a total of 45 Club site permits 
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issued for the current year. The 
permit fee for each site is $100. 


During the bathing season, the beach 
staff were instrumental in preventing 
18 persons from probable drowning. 
Many of the rescues were carried out 
in rough weather, and 16 different boat 
ccolies were commended for bravery 
and presence of mind in rescue work. 


The St. John Ambulance Brigade 
again manned first aid posts and 
rendered valuable’ services on aii 
week-ends and general holidays in the 
months of May to October at the 
Repulse Bay, Big Wave Bay and Shek 
0 Beaches. 


Minor works resulting in improve- 
ments to amenities were carried out 
as follows: (a) Removal of an old 
wreck which formed a hazard to 
bathers at Deep Water Bay; (b) Com- 
letion of car park at Deep Water 

ay; (c) Formation of steps leading 
to beach at Deep Water Bay; (d) 
Filling in and training old _ stream 
course at Repulse Bay Main Beach. 


All the principal beaches on _ the 
Island are manned by life-savers at- 
tended by manned catamarans in the 
summer, 


Markets—Two new markets were 
opened: the Kowloon City Market com- 
menced business on ist May, 1951, 
and the Homantin Temporary Market 
on ist June, 1951. A market of light 
construction at Hung Hom was begun 
in December, 1951, and was expected 
ready for occupation in April, 


Bath-Houses—Seven bath-houses are 
provided, which are open every day 
of the year. More than one million 
people used these bath-houses. The 
average daily attendance at each was 
421, as compared with 423 in the 
previous year. 


Cemeteries, Mortuaries & Crematoria 
—The total number of remains buried, 
cremated, removed from the Colony or 
deposited at the Tung Wah Hospital 
Mortuary for eventual disposal was 
19,954. Figures for the previous 
years were as_ follows: 1948/1949 
1949/1950 17,058; 1950/1951 


During the period under review, there 
were 19,868 interments and crema- 
tions (1,412 privately arranged), and 
37,863 exhumations and _ redisposals 
(3,556 privately arranged). 


The new Crematorium at Diamond 
Hill, replacing the one at Boundary 
Street, was completed in May, 1951. 


The Government coffin repositories 
continued to function satisfactorily. 
Much was done during the year to 
improve the gardens round both pre- 
mises. 7,223 coffins were received into 
the repository at Sookunpoo and were 
conveyed across the harbour by the 
motor hearse service, 


8,831 coffins were received into the 
repository at the Hung Hom Cemetery 
Depot. 16,054 coffins were transported 
to the Wo Hop Shek Cemetery by the 
railway hearse. Both the cross har- 
bour service and the railway hearse 
service continued to work smoothly 
and efficiently. 1,183 coffins were 
conveyed privately to the Wo Hop Shek 
Cemetery. 


The arrangement for the collection 
and distribution of free coffins issued 
by the Tung Wah Hospital continued 
satisfactorily. 12,716 free coffins were 
issued during the year. Of these 
4,489 were for the Island and 8,227 
were for the mainland. 


Premises Licensed or Admitted to 
Registration—737 premises were  in- 
spected by officers of the Department 
with a view to issuing new licences. 
Routine inspection of 4,428 licensed 
premises was made throughout the 
year. 4,428 licences, registrations and 
permits (excluding hawker licences) 
granted by the Council were current 
on 31.38.52. In addition 146 applica- 
tions for licences and permits were re- 
fused. 


War Cemeteries: The Urban Coun- 
cil continued to look after’ the in- 
terests of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission in Hongkong and to super- 
vise the work of the Commission’s staff 
at Saiwan and Stanley Cemeteries. 
During the year a total of 708 visitors 
vis' ted the Saiwan Cemetery and 442 
the Stanley Cemetery. 


Revenue & Expenditure—Expendi- 
ture on personal emoluments increased 
from $4,134,569.67 in 1950/51 to 
$6.867,409 23 in 1951/52 and other 
charges from $1,265,689.46 to $1,855,- 
808.10. Special expenditure amount- 
ed to $235,289.60 as against $167,- 
780.75 in 1950/51. Revenue also in- 
creased during 1951/52, amounting to 
$6,879,373.13 as against $6,180,152.28 
collected in 1950/51. 


House Cleansing—Routine work of 
house cleansing under the Domestic 
Cleanliness and Prevention of Disease 
By-laws continued throughout the year. 
The entire Urban District is covered 
by 12 squads operating concurrently 
on four mornings each week. Over 
100. cleansing coolies and 12 cleansing 
chargemen are employed on the work 
and approximately 70 tons of refuse 
is removed by them daily. The pro- 
vision of kerosene emulsion for use 
of house-holders as insecticide and 
cleansing agent, was discontinued. 


The privilege of permitting certain 
occupants of premises to carry out 
house cleansing at their own  con- 
tinued during the year. The terms and 
conditions under which this concession 
—_ granted were generally complied 
with, 


190,575 floors were cleansed during 
the year compared to 159,997 floors in 
the previous year. 


83 
Disinfecting Stations—619 vehicles 
and 19,152 articles were disinfected, 


compared to 701 vehicles and 16,496 
articles during the previous year. 


Public Health (Sanitation)—A total 
of 41,859 nuisances were reported 
under the Public Health (Sanitation) 
Ordinance and the Buildings Ordinance. 
Approximately 50% of the total number 
of nuisances 1eported were abated 
efter service of a first letter from a 
Senior Health inspector. 


Public Health (Food)—During the 
year a total of 1,440 samples were taken 
either for bacteriological analysis under 
the Public Health (Food) Ordinance 
er for chemical analysis under section 
16 of the Adulterated Food and Drugs 
Ordinance. 


Hawkers—The Urban Council is the 
licensing authority in the urban area 
for stallholder, fixed pitch and pedlar 
hawkers selling commodities other 
than tobacco and _ cigarettes. Thea 
hawking of flesh meat, fish and poultry 
is not permitted. Tobacco and 
cigarette hawkers are licensed by the 
Department of Commerce and Industry 
and marine hawkers by the Marine 
Department. 


During 1951 it was decided to issue 
licences for the Chung Yeung Festival 
and sites were prepared at _ several 
places on the Peak for this occasion. 
A charge of $5.00 was made and a 
total of 78 licences were issued. 


The Chinese New York Bazaar was 
held for 10 days (from 17th January 
to 26th January, 1952) at Gloucester 
Road and side streets in vicinity for 
Hongkong and at Mong Kok in Kow- 
loon. Sites were allocated by public 
ballot. 


There were 11,456 hawker licenses 
current on 31.3.52. 


Foodstuffs seized during hawker 
raids, if unclaimed and _ wholesome, 
were sent to charitable institutions; 
if unfit for human consumption, they 
were destroyed. 


Scavenging Services—Refuse Col- 
lection: The term “refuse collection 
service” is used for the house to house 
collection of refuse and is separate 
from the services for street sweeping, 
street refuse removal and refuse dis- 
posal, 


In previous years an attempt hag 
been made to give the amount of re- 
tuse collected in tons but this has 
had in all cases to be estimated as the 
department is without weighing facill- 
ties. In view of this it has been decid- 
ed in future to show the volume in 
cubic yards, as this can be accurately 
obtained. 


Refuse’ collected during the year by 
departmental refuse removers and de- 


livered to the various Refuse Boat 
Stations amounted to:— Hongkong 
144,591 cu. yds.; Kowloon & New 


Kowloon 85,311; Total 229,902 cu. 
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yds. This figure includes 4,866 cubic 
yards of refuse collected and dumped 
at Aberdeen, 


Cost of Refuse Collection: HK, 
Pokfulam, Aplichau, Shek O, 145,563 
cu. yds. cost $390,574.90, cost per cu. 
yd. $2.68. Kowloon 85,311 cu. yds. 
cost $211,452.50, cost per cu. yd. 
$2.47. 


Taking the urban population § as 
1,800,000 this gives a cost of 33% 
cents per head. 


Litter Containers: In suitable 
places throughout the urban = area 
there are sited 522 litter containers. 
The public during the year made more 
use of these containers but there is 
still considerable room for improve- 
ment, at bus and tram stops, if the 
streets and pavements are to be kept 
free of litter. A public address sys- 
tem is employed one day per week 
in Hongkong and one day per week 
in Kowloon exhorting the public to 
adopt a proper civic spirit and refrain 
from dumping refuse and litter and 
promiscuous spitting. 


Street Washing: The street washer 
in Hongkong travelled 15,350 miles on 
this service and in addition many 
miles of scavenging lanes were washed 
while the vehicles were _ stationary. 
The Kowloon street washer travelled 
1,969 miles in addition to washing 
many miles of scavenging lanes while 
stationary. All water used for street 
washing was obtained from wells and 
nullahs and in no instance was mains 
water used. 


Gully Traps: All gully traps are 
emptied, cleansed and treated with an 
anti-mosquito oil once weekly. Street 
gratings, which are extensively used by 
the public for spitting, are also flushed 
every morning and afternoon. 


Cost: The cost of this service was: 
Hongkong $1,716,788.74; Kowloon 
$1,241,468.51; Total $2,958,247.25. 


The total cost for 1950/51 was 
$2,699,660.35. Assuming 1,800,000 
population in the urban area the amount 
of refuse collected from streets is 3.46 
cubic feet per head and the cost of 
this service is $1.64 per head per 
annum, 

Refuse Disposal: The total amount 
of refuse removed for disposal to Kun 
Tong Reclamation for the year was 
410,444 cubic yards. This figure does 
not include the refuse dumped. at 
Aberdeen or incinerated at Pokfulam, 
Aplichau and Shek O. The difference 
between the amount of refuse collected 
and that removed for disposal to Kun 
Tong represents the quantity of trade 
refuse and refuse from large firms and 
the Armed Forces which by arrange- 
ment with this Department is delivered 
direct to the Refuse Boat Stations. 


Cost of Disposal of Refuse: Total 
refuse disposed 416,282 cu. yds.; total 
cost $999,894.85; cost per cu. yd. 


$2.40; cost per head of urban popula- 
tion 55% cents. 


Summary of Scavenging Services: 
Refuse collected 230,874 cu. yds.; 
total cost $602,027.40; cost per cu. yd. 
$2.60; cost per head 33% cents. 


Refuse disposal 416,282 cu. yds.; 
total cost $999,894.85; cost per cu. 
yd. $2.40; cost per head 55% cents. 


Street Sweeping & Street Washing: 
Total cost $2,958,247.25; cost per 
head $1.64. 


Total refuse collected & disposed of 
416,282 ecu. yds.; total cost $4,560,- 
169.50; cost per cu. yd. $10.95 (—13s. 
8%d); cost per head per annum $2.53 
(—3s. 2d). 


Collection & Disposal of Nightsoil— 
All nightsoil in the urban area was 
collected by Sanitary Department staff 
and no contractors were employed. 
For outlying areas such as Shaukiwan, 
chek O, Stanley, Aberdeen, Pokfulam, 
Hung Hom and Kowloon City, motor 
transport was used to convey nightsoil 
to the Conservancy Boat Stations at 
Gloucester Road, Eastern Street and 
Waterloo Road. 


In previous years it has been the 
practice to estimate—due to lack of 
weighing facilities—the number of tons 
on an assumption that each bucket held 
% picul of nightsoil. Quantities of 
nightsoil collected and disposed will be 
in future given in cubic yards based 
upon bucket capacity. 


Hongkong Nightsoil Collected 40,373 
cu. yds., Total Cost $1,171,834.56; 
Cost per cu. yd. $29.02. Kowloon 
40,893 Cu. yds., $930,351.19; $22.75. 


A total of 81,266 cubic yards of 
nightsoil was disposed of: To Agricul- 
tural Department maturing’ tanks at 
Castle Peak 16,022 cu. yds.; dumped 
in the sea at vicinity of Kau I Chau 
65,244; Total 81,266 cu. yds. 


The cost, which includes _ salaries, 
equipment, repair and running expenses 
of vessels etc. of delivering and dump- 
ing nightsoil was: 81,266 cu. yds., cost 
$325,781.68; cost per cu. yd. $4.00. 


Summary of Collection & Disposal 
of Nightsoil: collected 81,266 cu. yds., 
cost $2,102,185.75, cost per cu. yd. 
$25.86. Disposed of 81,266 cu. yds., 
cost $325,781.68; cost per cu. yd. 
$4.00; Total $81,266 cu. yds., cost 
$2,427,967.438; cost per cu. yd. $29.86. 


REPORT OF THE SENIOR 
VETERINARY OFFICER 


The Senior Government Veterinary 
Officer in Hongkong is a member of the 
Colonial Veterinary Service and al- 
though his title would imply the 
existence of subordinate professional 
staff, his work is carried out single 
handed with the help of officers of 
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the Sanitary and Agricultural Depart- 
ments. 


In that part of this report which 
deals with the incident of animal and 
poultry diseases and their effect on 
the rural economy of the Colony it 
is not possible to go much further than 
to state generally that wastage from 
disease, malnutrition and _ parasitism 
is at present high enough to prejudice 
the success of any attempt to produce 
food animals on an effective scale. 


Public Health—(a) Meat  Inspec- 
tion: Due to inadequate buildings and 
facilities and to insufficient trained 
staff it is doubtful whether 10% of the 
animals handled at Government 
slaughterhouses are given more than a 
cursory examination at ante mortem 


inspection. However, a large amount 
of meat has been found unfit for 
human consumption and _ destroyed. 


There can be no doubt that the amount, 
although large, falls far short of the 
amount which, if properly inspected, 
would have been so condemned. The 
best that can be said of this service 
at present is that the public is protect- 
ed against the more serious diseases 
conveyed by meat and that no moribund 
or dead animals find their way through 
the slaughterhouses to the retail meat 
markets. It is hoped that a by- 
products plant will shortly be installed 
so as to convert the 350 tons of con- 
demned meat, at present destroyed, 


into valuable livestock feed and 
tallow. 


(b) Milk and Dairies: In July, 
1950, the Veterinary Officer undertook 
to supervise the dairy farms on the 
mainland of the Colony with the object 
of improving the conditions under 
which fresh milk was produced. A 
full time Health Inspector was placed 
at his disposal for this purpose. By 
methods of persuasion and education 
rather than compulsion the eighteen 
small dairy farms in and around Kow- 
loon are now equipped with the ele- 
mentary knowledge and needs of clean 
milk production. Bi-monthly samples 
taken over the past 12 months and 
totallmg 547 samples revealed 87 cases 
where the legal maximum of bacterial 
contamination has been exceeded. On 
the whole the cleanliness and manage- 
ment of these small dairy herds is good 
while the number of animals in each 
varies from 9 to 160 with 30 as the 
average. 


Friesians and Shorthorns§ are the 
most favoured breeds; no indigenous 
animals are used for milk production, 
the Chinese beast being a poor milk 
producer. The milk produced is pas- 
teurized before sale. 


(c) Rabies Control: At the com- 
mencement of the period under review 
the Colony had been free of animal 
rabies for a period of 10 months. The 
discovery of a confirmed case in a boy 
alleged to have been bitten at Yuen 
Long, New Territories in November, 
1951, indicated that the disease must 
have been reintroduced. A further 5 
cases, all in dogs, were confirmed in 
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January, February and March of 1952. 
These cases occurred in the rural area 
of the New Territories close to the 
Chinese border and so far infection 
does not seem to have spread towards 
the city. 


A rabies control centre, comprising 
12 observation kennels and an inocula- 
tion room, was established during the 
year at Castle Peak, New Territories 
to serve the rural part of the Colony. 
The centre is operated by the Agricul- 
tural Department and has handled 366 
dogs since its inception. Two of the 
5 cases of dog rabies occurred in ani- 
mals safely confined in these kennels. 


A total of 16,152 dogs has been 
inoculated and licensed during the year, 
an increase of 4,751 over last year. 


Animal Disease Control—The in- 
digenous bovines of Hong Kong are the 
small humped brown cattle of South 
China and the Asian water buffalo and 
almost entirely for 
draught purposes on _ agricultural 


land. 


Dairy cattle are imported from Aus- 
tralia—mostly Friesians. and Short- 
horns. A full year is necessary for 
their acclimatisation and they are sub- 
ject .to the effects of the hot and 
humid summer during this _ period. 
First and second generations bred from 
these animals generally retain breed 


characteristics and high milk yield but 


after the second generation they begin 
to deteriorate. 


Owing to the almost complete cessa- 
tion of live cattle importation from 
the mainland of China, a trade in 
slaughter cattle and buffaloes from 
other Asian countries has developed. 


The animals travelled well and few 


losses occurred in transit. 


Details are as follows: 


bodia 229; from Japan 567. 


Rinderpest: 
was discovered amongst 
cattle during the year. 


ter buffalo. 


animals in the Colony. 


Bovine Tuberculosis: 


land dairy farm herds. 


actors. 


The disease has not yet been dis- 


covered in native stock. 
Anthrax: 


From Bali 
via Singapore 460 head; from Cam- 


No case of rinderpest 
indigenous 
One case, how- 
ever, was noted during post mortem 
inspection of a freshly imported slaugh- 
4,381 head of cattle and 
buffaloes were inoculated with fresh 
lapinised vaccine and this figure is be- 
lieved to represent 45% of the bovine 


tuberculo- 
sis survey was conducted on the main- 
Of 728 animals 
subjected to the single comparative in- 
tradermal tuberculin test 232 reacted. 
The largest of the 19 herds comprising 
160 cows proved entirely free so that 
the balance of 568 milch cattle in the 
remaining 18 herds showed 40% re- 


Two cases of this disease 
heve been confirmed in dairy cattle. 
On' Government advice anthrax spore 
vaccine from South Africa has been 


used in one large dairy and no cases 
have occurred since adopting this pro- 
cedure. 


Anthrax probably occurs sporadically 
in the country districts but such cases 
rarely come to notice in time for a 
positive diagnosis to be made. 


Pigs: 623,571 pigs were slaughtered 
at Government abattoirs during the 
year and of these approximately 95% 
were imported from China either for 
immediate slaughter or for “feeding” 
and preparation for the market. 


It is doubtful whether more than 
5% of the Colony’s pork requirements 
are met from locally bred animals. 


The Chinese pig varies in size and 
conformation according to the district 
of origin. The South China pig from 
the area of Canton is a quick growing 
“lard” type of animal with a very large 
preponderance of carcase fat. They 
are sty fed and are stocky, short legged 
animals whereas those coming from 
Hunan Province are long legged lean 
pigs which are obviously left to obtain 
their own food on free range. There 
are intermediate types but the Can- 
tonese pig is the more highly favoured 
and commands the best price. 


Of European breeds the Large White, 
Large Black, Middle White and Berk- 
shire have been imported and, after 
acclimatisation, appear to thrive rea- 
sonably well in Hong Kong. The 
Large White is probably the best as 
it seems to retain a high rate of fer- 
tilitv whereas the other foreign breeds 
tend to become less prolific in succeed- 
ing generations and compare unfavour- 
ably with the highly fertile native ani- 
mal in this respect. 


Swine Fever: There is no doubt 
that this disease takes a heavy toll of 
young animals but as the market for 
sucklings is so remunerative and handy, 
pig farmers frequently adopt’ the 
slaughter policy as a means to minimize 
losses. 


Swine Erysipelas: This disease is 
also enzootic and occasionally assumes 
the hyperacute form. | 


Brucellosis: A _ series of agglutina- 
tion tests carried® out on indigenous 
as well as imported animals would 
indicate that this disease is widespread 
in the Colony and probably in China 
as well. The native animal appears 
to be highly resistant and the clinical 
manifestations of the disease are mostly 
found in foreign imported breeds 
amongst which abortion and _ sterility 
are of frequent occurrence. The in- 
troduction of exotic blood to village 
stock by the medium of the imported 
stud boar may result in loss of the 
resistance factor for brucellosis as well 
as other disease—a point which will 
need careful watching as the Govern- 


ment livestock improvement scheme 
progresses, 

Tuberculosis: A total of 607 cases 
of this disease has been discovered 
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in imported slaughter pigs; laboratory 
investigations to establish the type of 
organism responsible are in hand. 


Poultry: It has been estimated that 
an average of 10,000 head of poultry 
is killed daily for the local market. 
The great majority of these birds is im- 
ported alive from the mainland of 
China. There is, however, a consider- 
able local poultry industry which makes 
sume contribution to the Colony’s re- 
quirements in table birds as well as 
eggs. The industry is handicapped 
economically by shortage of reasonable 
priced foodstuffs which would enable 
it to compete with imported produce. 
In efforts to overcome this and due to 
lack of space poultrymen adopt inten- 
sive systems of rearing with consequent 
overcrowding and a high incidence of 
disease and parasitism. 


Unthriftiness, caused by parasitism 
particularly coccidiosis, as well as actual 
disease is responsible for a very high 
overall loss to the industry and medi- 
cinal measures alone, without improved 
sanitary conditions, are not likely to 
result in success. 


As with pigs so with poultry; the 
indigenous bird has a higher degree of 
resistance to local disease than has the 
imported fowl and the uncontrolled ad- 
mixture of foreign blood with native 
village poultry would seem to be contra- 
indicated on the score of disease resis- 
tance alone. 


Commercial—An _ interesting and 
perhaps not widely known feature of 
Hongkong’s commerce is its export 
trade in cage birds of many kinds. 
46,435 cage birds were exported to 
Europe, America and the Philippines 
during the year and they originated 
from China, Thailand, Java and India. 
All were inspected and certified healthy 
before export. 


The trade in hides, pig bristles, hog 
casings and goat hair shows a decline 
because of restricted trade with the 
Chinese mainland. 


The trade in dried pork meat and 
sausages derived from locally killed 
pigs and exported to Manila under 
special veterinary permit continues to 
be considerable. 


Details of exports of animals, birds, 
reptiles and commodities of animal 
origin for which certificates were issued 
are: 


Animals—Cattle 88; Swine 589; 
Horses 4; Dogs 394; Cats 16. 


Birds—Poultry 228; Cage 
46,435. 


Reptiles—Turtles 618; Snakes 17. 


Commodities—Hides 300,396 lbs.; 
Pig Bristles 81,312 lbs.; Animal Hair 
71,036 lbs.; Bonemeal 635,777  lbs.; 
Animal Glue Material 277,640 lbs.; 
Hog Casings 46,379 lbs.; Hog Lard 
3,000 lbs.; Dried Meat & Sausages 
154,580 lbs.; Canned Meat 1,472 lbs. 


Birds 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Financial Prose 


When the second semester was rung in, the economic 
situation in this country failed to divulge symptoms of 
deterioration. This remark does not infer that matters are 
bound to retain their peak; but there are prospects that, 
when the year closes, it will be shown that the pace slackened 
to a small degree only. From the American Bankers As- 
sociation comes confirmation of similar views, for the solons 
confirm that there are no immediate indications of a slow- 
ing down. 

Actually the country is bound to witness a slight re- 
cession in July, for then mass vacationing takes place; 
besides, general repairs will be instituted at the same occa- 
sion. Though new houses started in Los Angeles in June 
were about double of what they were in May, it must be 
noted that, as far as the entire country is concerned, build- 
ing activities are slowing down in a small degree. 

Motor car output attained a record in the course of 
the first six months, and there is a possibility that pro- 
duction might recede in autumn. Steel factories are con- 
tinuing to do good business, a good part of which is with 
auto factories. Speaking generally, steel mills are fully 
booked until the end of the year. Expansion of plants 
in the second semester is continuing at a pace which ex- 
ceeds last year’s figures by 13%. Defence spending un- 
dubitably will continue rather high, for there are large 
amounts available for the purpose, grants which have been 
made previously and which have so far not been utilized. 
However, this does not designate that some cancellations 
of defense orders have not been effected. | 


Total employment is at a new high, namely 61.8 million 
people; unemployment has dipped to 1.3 million people. 
Average crude petroleum output is running 5% above a year 
ago and oil prices have been advanced. The stock market 
is by no means out of the doldrums and will not be normal 
as long as the Korean peace problem is not being agreed 
upon and as long as taxes are not reduced. 

On the other hand, farm prices are down and certainly 
will be lower than what they were a year ago, already be- 
cause large surpluses of farm products are overhanging the 
market. This vital fact has forced manufacturers of farm 
machinery to cut down on their schedules. It is generally 
considered that jobs are at their peak now and that any 
change will be reductions in the field of new situations. 
The same remarks refer to personal incomes which also 
are at a peak, but which are not likely to move up to any 
extent; already the many needs for overtime will slowly 
be eliminated. There has been a falling off as regards 
machine tool orders to the extent of 183% when compared 
with last year; and there exists a glut of wheat, part of 
which has been stored in the open owing to lack of suffi- 
cient facilities. Owing to a distinct shortage of US cur- 
rency, trade with Latin America fell off 26% when com- 
pared with the first half of 1952. The cost of living was 
remarkably steady during the first semester as far as this 
country is concerned. Stocks of food are ample; competi- 
tion for clothing, shoes and furniture is very keen, so that 
no rapid advances are expected. Fuel oil and gasoline 
prices have been hiked recently, but demand is likely to in- 
crease correspondingly. 


Yield of American Stocks 


In a recent issue of “Forbes Business & Finance” 
Joseph D, Goodman supplies a lengthy list of reputable 


American firms, whose shares are paying dividends ranging 
from 7 to 11.35%. Largely this remarkable feat is due 
to the recent slump in New York of shares, while earnings 
and dividends have so far not receded. Naturally there 
is no telling whether earnings will fall off in the near 
future; but, as will be noticed, the majority of stocks per- 
tain to wellknown and strong concerns. Take, for in- 
stance, Kennecott Copper, a stock which only five months 
ago was quoted at $82. Now it has fallen to $64. For 
years past copper was surrounded with a ceiling price of 
24% cents a pound. Since it was freed from control, all 
copper miners in this country hiked the price to 30 cts., 
an advance of 20%. Instead of advancing in price to the 
extent of 20%, Kennecott stock came down, and stayed 
low, to the extent of over 20%. 


Similar conditions apply to steels. The three biggest 
concerns are paying dividends aggregating 8%, though their 
output is fully booked until the end of this year. Barring 
a new war, there is-undoubtedly a favorable opportunity to 
enter the market as buyér, for under foreseeable conditions 
extraordinarily high dividends appear to be coupled with 
growth of capital. 

GOOD GRADE 
Recent Indicated 


Name Price Dividend Yield 
Briggs Manufacturing  .......... 37 $4.00 10.7 % 
42 4.00 9.5 
General Refractories .............. 21 2.00 9.5 
Amertean Smelting 32 3.00 9.2 
23 2.00 8.6 * 
Newport News Shipbldg.  ......... » 2 2.50 8.6 
Amer. Chain & Cable ............ 29 2.50 8.6 
So. Porto BRieo Sugar 46 4.00 8.6 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ............ 35 3.00 8.5 
Marshall Field @ 24 2.00 8.3 
acs sans 50 4.00 8.0 
Great Northern Ry. Pfd. .......... 54 4.00 - 7.4 
Mid-Continent Petroleum .......... 57 4.00 7.0 

MEDIUM GRADE 
Gen. Public Service .........cce0. 4 $0.45 11.35% 
Libby, McNeill & Libby ............ Q 0.90 10.0 
Minneapolis-Moline 16 1.60 10.0 
‘Grumman Aireraft 21 2.00 9.5 
Nash-Kelvinator 21 2.00 9.5 
Amer. Steel Foundries .......... 32 3.00 9.4 
Pittsburgh Serew & Bolt .......... 0.75 9.4 
Moore-McCormack Lines ................ 16 1.50 9.3 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott .......... 22 2.00 9.0 
Nat. Malleable & Steel. ............ 34 3.00 8.8 
American Locomotive .............. 16 1.40 8.7 
16 1.40 8.7 
Stewart 20 1.75 8.7 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. ........ 29 2.50 8.6 
Master Electric  ......: 19 1.60 8.4 
Fruehauf Trailer Co, ........ss.0-:. 24 2.00 8.3 
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Recent Indicated 


Name — Price Dividend Yield 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. .... . 14 $1.20 8.3% 
24 2.00 8.3 
Simonds Saw & Stee] .............. 39 3.25 8.3 
Brown Bimelow 12 1.00 8.2 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 7 0.60 8.0 
Associated Dry Goods ............ 20 1.60 8.0 
Certain-teed Products .............. 13 1.00 7.6 
semboard Finance 23 1.80 7.6 
Bucyrus-Eire Ge 26 2.00 7.6 
Norta Aviation. 17 1.25 
Mullins Mfg. Corp. ..........ee-- 23 1.60 7.0 


Items of General Interest — 


It is not generally known that cotton is the leading 


export from Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors. Neither 
is it common property that the largest buyer of Californian 
cotton is India; though the latter nations quit this year as 
buyer, because of the general malady of having no dollars 
to tender. In 1952 Los Angeles exported cotton and agricul- 
tural products to other countries for a value of $140,000,000; 
next came industrial products like machinery, chemicals, etc., 
valued at $64,500,000; petroleum and its products slipped 
to third place with $62,500,000. 

As on the anniversary (3 years) of the Korean affair 
American casualties there aggregated 136,862. Out of these 
24,386 are dead, 99,500 are wounded, and 8,682 missing. 

Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, New York financier, has been 
nominated chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) for a term of five years. He has taken over from 
Mr.. Doan, the former incumbent, on July 1. 


The U.S. rubber industry will set a new production 
record in the current six months, as well as for the entire 
1953, according to estimates made by H.E. Humphreys, 
president of U.S. Rubber Co. In the first semester rubber 
consumption will be 17% more than in the like period 
last year, and 11% more than the previous record half-year. 
For the entire 1953 rubber consumption in this country 
is estimated at 1,400,000 tons, i.e. 11% above 1952, the 
previous record. 

In order to ease the tight money situation the Federal 
Reserve, on June 24, reduced the amount of funds which 
hitherto member banks were to hold in reserve. This step 
will increase the lending power of the nation’s commercial 
banks by $5,750,000,000. The move also will facilitate the 
Treasury’s need to borrow about 10 billion new money 
during the coming few months. 

California Governor Warren, Sacramento, signed a 
Bill which will bar the Communist party from the California 
ballot under any name. The Bill says that no political party 
may be recognized if it carries on, advocates, teaches, justi- 
fies or aids violent overthrow or sabotage of the Govern- 
ment. 

On June 25 Congress voted to offer for sale the Govern- 
ment’s wartime rubber plants; the Bill will now be con- 
sidered by the Senate which is known to be favorably 
inclined. These rubber installations were built at a cost 
of $518,347,000 and are now for disposal to qualified parties, 
who are to send in bids by June 1. 1954. Some months 
ago I have foreshadowed this development in the columns of 
this weekly. 

Postmaster General Summerfield asked Congress for a 
mail tariff increase likely to bring in $240,625,000 a year, 
reducing the existing deficit by this sum. As to categories: 
A hike of 1 cent is asked for each ounce of domestic first- 
class mail; this means 4 cents instead of the current 3 cents 
tariff. This increase is likely to bring in an extra $150 
million. Simultaneously, it is being proposed to increase 
the local airmail tariff from 6 to 7 cents per %& ounce; 
result about $15 million. Another hike of the tariff for 


‘second-class mail (on newspapers, magazines, etc.) is esti- 
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mated to bring in about $20 million. One day after sub- 
mitting these changes, the railways have come forward with 
the request to hike their fees for carrying mail by 45%. 

Gross revenues of America’s oil companies for 1952 
reached nearly 18 billion dollars, according to investiga- 
tions made by the Chase National Bank. The report adds 
that, at the close of the year, the financial situation of the 
oil industry was excellent. The 1952 gross turnover re- 
presents a 4% increase over 1951. In the course of last 
year the industry spent $3.8 billion on expansion and re- 
placement, and its total assets stood at $40 billion. Based 
upon 30 leading companies, demand increased to the extent 
of 3.4%, output reaching 7,700,000 barrels a day. 


Chevrolet has started to produce its sports model 
“Corvette” with a plastic body. The new car will have a 
factory list price of $3,250; to this price state taxes and 
shipping cost will have to be added. The car seats two; 
it is 33 inches high, 70 inches wide, 167 inches long on a 
120 inch wheelbase; its curb weight is 2,900 pounds. It 
is projected to construct 300 such cars this year, but pro- 
duce 1,000 cars monthly later on. 


The Bank of America (Head Offices at San Francisco) 
in its midyear statement reports resources aggregating 
$8,017,000,000, a gain of 448,926,000 dollars when compared 
with a year ago. Deposits amount to $7,275,450,000, which 
means $394,040,000 higher than a year ago. Loans out- 
standing were 4,167,792,000 dollars, an increase of $448.- 
926,000. Net current earnings for the first half of 1953 
were $34,877,000, or $1.45 a share. Surplus account was 
increased from $175,000,000 to $200,000,000 by the transfer 
of $25,000,000 from undivided profits. Total capital funds 
now stand at $432,479,000, exceeding those of any other 
bank. 


Prosperity in this country has resulted in savings on 
the part of the public, thus creating liquid reserves for the 
rainy day. It is considered that the average party will 
need 92% of its income for caring for living costs, saving 
8%. The Washington Weekly “U.S. News and World Re- 
ports” in a recent issue, in demonstrating how well off 
the American people now are, cites the following factors: 
Americans enjoy personal incomes totalling 283 billions a 
year. The average family earns $3,570 per annum, after 
taxes. More than 2 million families have incomes above 
$10,000 a year. Seven out of ten families have some liquid 
savings. Currently savings in form of bank deposits or 
government bonds amount to $145 billions, a record figure. 
Families own additional billions in cash, stocks, real estate 
and other assets. Three out of four families are protected 
by life insurance. That insurance adds up to 277 billion 
dollars, a new high. In 1952 alone Americans bought $29 
million life policies, totalling more than $34 billions. Home- 
owners had more than 46 billion dollars of equity in their 
properties in 1950. 


The same ‘source reports profits of 200 American 
manufacturing corporations for the first quarter of the 
current year. Such profits amounted to $857 million com- 
pared to $815 million in the like period of 1952. Sales in 
the first quarter of 1953 for these companies amounted to 
$15.4 billion, an increase of 21% from a year ago. How- 
ever, taxes and other expenditure hit hard, so that costs 
rose 22% above the 1952 period. The automobile industry, 
showing a sharp gain in sales volume, reports a profit of 
$197 million after taxes, 16% more than a year ago. Firms 
producing primary metals, such as steel, copper and alumi- 
nium, show a slight decline after taxes, A year ago these firms 
made a profit for the first quarter of $220 million; this 
year it was reduced to $188 million. Petroleum companies 
report similar result: sales up, but costs and expenses even 
higher, resulting in a decline of 6.4% from a year ago in 
profits before taxes. 
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THE TREND OF TRADE BETWEEN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
AND EAST ASIA DURING 1952 


By H. J. Steyn 
Acting Senior Trade Commissioner in East Asia 


Trading conditions in the East during 1952 were ad- 
versely affected by the prevailing unrest in East Asian 
countries as a result of wars, strikes and embargoes. Over- 
buying during the previous year and the drop in the price 
of rubber also did not assist in expanding the Union’s trade, 
which showed a slight decrease. The year 1951 was a 


boom year, however, and cannot normally be considered 


for the purpose of comparison. Although South Africa ex- 
ported less to Singapore in particular and to the East 
in general during 1952, the trade still showed an increase 
over the figures for 1950. The embargo on exports to 
China and the application of more stringent import control 
regulations, owing to a shortage of foreign exchange, by the 
countries adjacent to Hongkong and Singapore reduced 
many outlets. On account of bandit activities, restrictions 
were imposed in Malaya on the moyement of foodstuffs 
on the mainland, and this also reduced trade considerably. 
In many instances shortages in the Union of South Africa 
also prevented supplies from meeting demands, and an 
occasional shortage of ships, or shipping space, reduced 
orders which could have been accepted by Union firms. 


Although Singapore and Hongkong are entrepot ports 
handling trade with most of the East Asian countries, some 
ground was lost by them during the past year as the 
embargo on exports to China became more effective and as 
the surrounding countries, particularly Indonesia, introduced 
stricter controls and, to a large extent, abolished the barter 
trade system or made it less attractive, thereby encouraging 
more direct dealings with supplying countries. At both 
ports a recession in trade was experienced, and the stocks 
of commodities were greater than normal owing to the 
large purchases made during the previous year. Ware- 
houses became full, with a resultant retardation in turn- 
over. A large percentage of the imports had been financed 
by banks, and, as many importers had insufficient funds to 
redeem their bills, attempts were made to dispose of their 
stocks at near cost price in order to meet their commitments. 
A few large and many small firms were forced into bank- 
ruptcy, and in Hongkong even some large banks had to 
close their doors. In Japan the unfavourable conditions 
arising from the reduced domestic and export demand, as 
well as the fluctuations in textile prices, resulted in a 
general instability of the market, with bankruptcy at one 
time a common occurrence. 


The recession in trade firms more cautious, and today 
they tend to place smaller orders and only for such com- 
modities as are certain to meet with a demand for quick 
sales. It is difficult nowadays to induce firms to introduce 
a new label or article into the local markets. Japan has 
also entered the eastern market with greater strength, 
and with improved quality and lower prices keener com- 
petition has been created. 

This trade recession should not greatly affect the Union’s 
trade with East Asia, provided South African manufacturers 
and producers continue to concentrate on quality and ‘“‘out- 
turn” and to quote at competitive prices. It should be 
realized that East Asia is a discerning market as it imports 
from all countries and is consequently quality and price- 
conscious. It is willing to buy provided suppliers cater 
for its taste which, in many cases, as for instance in 
respect of a label, might be considered strange. To the 
Chinese red is a lucky colour and they are fond of having 
attractive red labels on commodities, and in respect of canned 


commodities they prefer the tins to be geld tinted to har- 
monize with the red label. On the label they prefer a 
special or specific design, which can be easily recognized 
and remembered, as the buying in many cases is done not 
by name but by picture. Although this might seem an 
added expense, Chinese dealers know that the money is 
well-spent as the little details they require will draw and 
retain custom. Consequently it is necessary that South 
African suppliers should make a thorough and careful study 
of the market in East Asia, and that they should make 
every effort to send more of their representatives to that 
area with a view to forming closer personal contacts and 
to ascertaining individual requirements. More __ direct 
agencies should also be established as firms are becoming 
reluctant to spend time, trouble and money in introducing 
a commodity which, as soon as it becomes popular, can 
be obtained by all and sundry and which may at any time 
be thrown on the market at prices considerably below cost 
by any local importer who finds himself financially embar- 
rassed. 


Trade with Individual Areas 


Indonesia and Singapore.—Trade with Indonesia became 
more difficult after the imposition of the so-called “induce- 
ment” goods taxes on all but the most essential articles 
and the denial of foreign exchange for all imports with the 
exception of urgent industrial requirements, medicines, cot- 
ton yarns and dyes except to middle class firms with limited 
capital. 

The Indonesian restrictions greatly affected Singapore’s 
outlets and naturally reduced re-exports. Overbuying dur- 
ing 1951 caused most firms to commence the trading year 
1952 with full warehouses and, as previously placed orders 
continued to pour in, storage space was at a premium. 
Many firms could not meet their commitments and had to 
dispose of their stocks at low prices which, in turn, adverse- 
ly affected the market and compelled other firms to with- 
hold their own stocks of similar commodities until such 
time as the market again became firm. 

Imports into Singapore from the Union during the 11 
months January to November, 1952, amounted to £1,764,960 
as compared with £2,162,000 fer the same period in the 
previous year. Imports again consisted mainly of foodstuffs. 

Exports from Singapore to the Union for the period 
January to November, 1952, amounted to £4,982,055 as 
compared with £10,392,000 for the same period in 19651. 
The reduced export figure was chiefly the result of lower 
rubber prices. 

Hongkong.—Hongkong imported many goods destined 
for China, but the Korean War and the closure of the 
China coast to trade in strategic materials prevented re- 
exports, causing a fairly serious trade recession. Hongkong 
merchants found their warehouses overloaded and storage 
space unobtainable, and as many firms had insufficient funds 
to redeem their bills from banks which financed part of 
their imports, merchants during the past year have been 
trying to sell some of their goods quickly at cut prices, 
and very often below cost, in an attempt to unload their 
stock-piles to obtain funds. Many firms were foreed into 
liquidation and the rest became cautious, reducing their 
orders to such quantities as could be disposed of quickly 
and easily. 

Thailand.—Direct trade with Thailand remained small 
throughout the year as that country still obtains many of 
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its South African products through Singapore and Hong- 
kong. A gratifying feature, however, was the fact that 
during the year Thailand regularly imported small quantities 
This demand 
will no doubt assist the Union’s secondary industries, since 
their products will serve as an advertisement and prove that 
South Africa is a country which can manufacture and 


. supply articles of machinery. 


Ceylon.—From Ceylon inquiries increased and definite 
interest has been awakened. With a good shipping service 
and active salesmanship this interest should make the pro- 


gpects for trade reasonable. 


China.—Trade with China is at present at a standstill, 
but occasional inquiries were received from firms which 
were beginning to investigate the possibilities of trade with 
South Africa with the intention of ..commencing business 
as soon as conditions permit. 

Philippines.—Direct trade with the Philippines is still 
extremely difficult as the customs tariff in that country 
favours American imports and the added duty forces most 
South African products above the ceiling prices at which 

Burma, Borneo and Sarawak.—Burma, Borneo and 
Sarawak are gradually beginning to make enquiries in 
regard to direct trade with the Union, although a large 
proportion of their supplies from South Africa will probably 
continue to be obtained through Singapore and Hongkong. 
The prospect of increasing direct trade with Burma is 


_ favourable because, since that country became independent, 


the policy in regard to the Government’s purchases is, where 
possible, to buy direct through local Burmese firms which 


are now becoming responsible importers and as such prefer | 


to deal direct, instead of through intermediaries, in order 
to reduce costs. Early delivery, however, plays a very 
important part in this respect’as the period generally granted 
by the Government to obtain supplies is limited; Singapore 


_ and Hongkong can often meet this requirement and supply 
- goods ‘rom stocks of South African products available locally. 


Macao and Timor.—The Portuguese colonies of Macao 


' and Timor are also beg'nning to show an interest in direct 


trading with South Africa, and during the past year oc- 
casional inquiries were received from these areas. 


Foodstuffs 


The demand for foodstuffs from the Union of South 
Africa remained at a reasonable level and did not increase 
to the extent expected. Re-exports from Singapore and 
Hongkong became difficult owing to import restrictions 
being imposed by territories adjacent to these two ports 
as a result of shortages of foreign exchange. 

Canned pilchards remained in heavy demand, and in 
many instances it was not possible for Union suppliers 
to meet this demand. Imports dropped from 3,418 tons 
for the first 11 months of 1951 to 2,637 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1952. Canned fruits also showed a 
decline from 4,570 tons to 3,653 tons. Imports of fruit 
juices remained at approximately the same level, but sauces 
showed a fair decrease. The demand for jams, jellies, 
canned vegetables and pickles remained fair. Fresh fruits 
continued in such good demand that it could not be satis- 
fied. At the beginning of the present deciduous season 
Hongkong received a shipment which also contained peaches 
and apricots, and it is: expected that this experiment in 


' eonsigning other than the usual variety of deciduous fruit 


generally exported to East Asia will prove successful. The 
demand for dried fruits and biscuits as well as breakfast 
cereals remained good, but, until such time as South African 
suppliers can pack these commodities in smaller air-tight 


- containers, it will not be possible to increase exports in 


these lines. The demand for pork products and eggs also 
remained good, and during the past year reasonable quanti- 
ties of eggs and lard were imported by Singapore. Small 


which made South African offers very attractive. 
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quantities of sharkfins continued to arrive during the 
year, and a commencement was made with the exportation 
of abalone to that area. Both of these foods are eastern 
delicacies and a good market can be established in these 
lines, provided the South African fishing industry is able 
to expand its production. A demand developed during the 
year for peanut butter which could not be satisfied by 
suppliers in the Union. This demand was caused by a 
shortage in the supply and increased prices in Australia 
Sugar, 
butter and margarine remained in good demand, but the 
Union was not in a position to supply any of these products. 
Sales of South African brandies remained at a high level. 
Wines remained in small but steady demand for Singapore, 
but increased sales have taken place in Indonesia. Tobacco 
met with a good demand, and fair quantities were imported 
during the year by smaller manufacturers for the produc- 
tion of the cheaper grades of cigarettes for local consump- 
tion. During the year inquiries were received for canned 
meats, flour, cheese, condensed milk, tea, coffee and cloves. 

In the Singapore area a good demand arose for fish- 
meal which is there used mainly as an animal feed, but 
in a few cases experiments were carried out to ascertain 
its value as an ingredient of a fertilizer mixture. It is 
difficult, however, to change conservative agricultural 
methods, and it is doubtful whether fishmeal as a fertilizer 
will supplant the ordinary manure used at present. The 
demand from Singapore was mainly for white meal, but 
the Union offered mostly grey, which was in many cases 
not acceptable. 


Raw Materials 

The difficulty experienced by the Union in transporting 
greater quantities of raw materials to the export harbours 
and, in many cases, the shortage of shipping space prevented 
an increase in exports of this nature, although the demand 
for iron ore, coal, coke, mica, copper slags, fertilizers, cal- 
cium carbide, ochre and asbestos remained steady and in 
many instances could have been increased. During the year 
Japan purchased various quantities of South African wool, 
and in Malaya there was a demand for many tons of coal 
which could not be supplied. 


Machinery and Industrial Material 

In the East, the Union is not yet known as a country 
that can manufacture and produce machinery or industrial 
material, and in this respect more informative and extensive 
advertising is essential in order to educate East Asia and 
make it realize that many of its industrial requirements 
might be obtained from South Africa. It is also advisable 
that manufacturing firms should send their representatives 
to the East to show what material can be supplied by the 
Union and to prove that the quality and standard are 
similar to those of articles produced by the older manufac- 
turing countries. It is, of course, important that Union 
firms should offer their commodities at competitive prices . 
since past experience has shown that prices quoted by Union 
exporters, particularly for heavy equipment, have tended 
to exceed those quoted by other countries. Inquiries were 
received from Indonesia for drilling and heavy earth-moving 
equipment, and Thailand regularly imported small quantities 
of ploughs. An inquiry from Timor indicates that planta- 
tions there are being mechanized, and the possibility of 
expanding sales in that direction appears to exist. Smal! 
supplies of automobile parts have been coming in and in- 


- quiries have been received for building requirements, elec- 


trical goods, hollowware, and hardware. A commencement 
was also made with the exportation of South African mili- 
tary-type boots to this area and interest was displayed by 
a number of government organizations which purchase on 
a fairly large scale. Ladies’ shoes remained in fair and 
steady demand, but sales will not be greatly increased as 
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the shoes are quality products and in the high price bracket. 
Inquiries also touched on such commodities as clothes, sports 
goods and musical instruments. 
Summary 
East Asia is a very large area covering millions of : 
square miles carrying @ population of millions, and much T 
of the area is undeveloped and backward. It is obtaining back : 
assistance and encouragement from various official world to th 
organizations and also certain western countries to enable count 
it to develop its backward areas and to exploit its resources. her s 
This development involved many projects such as the erection low e 
of houses, construction of roads, erection of power and = 
water plants, mechanization of agriculture and plantations, the E 
and the expansion of social services. It will be seen from ° 
the foregoing that East Asia is a potentially large market por 
for the Union and that it will continue to require various a -_ 
articles of foodstuffs, machinery and industrial and raw a6 
materials. It would therefore be to the advantage of South pedi 
African producers and exporters to acquaint East Asia of ’ 
the commodities that can be supplied by them, and to do was 
this South African firms could arrange to send their repre- work 
sentatives to the East to ascertain individual requirements | rians 
and to establish the necessary contacts. Although im- acy ships 
mediate sales might not be effected, the way would be EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 7 i) gems 
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INDIAN SHIPPING 


By P. N. Chopra 


The story of India’s mercantile activity goes as far 
back as her recorded history. Its ups and downs correspond 
to the vicissitudes through which she has passed. The 
country was prosperous when her ships were active, and 
sr shipping declined when the people’s vitality was at a 
ow ebb... | 


The first recorded evidence of Indian ships occurs in 
the Rig Veda, the oldest known work in existence. In it, 
one passage after another speaks of ocean routes and 
sailing vessels, of merchants “who frequent every part of 
the sea’, “a hundred-oared galleys’ and even a naval ex- 
pedition. This was some three thousand years ago. 


When the Hindu period was at its most glorious, India 
was the very centre of the commercial currents of the 
world. The Jews, Greeks, Egyptians, Phoenicians, Assy- 
rians and Romans paid in gold for her merchandise. Their 
ships and Indian ships carried from this country wool, musk, 
gems, carpets, silks, muslins and spices to all the markets 
from China to Rome. In the fifth century before Christ, 
the commercial revenue of Indian kingdoms provided gold- 
dust worth more than a million pounds sterling to the 
empire of Darius. Every year the nobility of Rome bought 
Indian luxuries worth seventy thousand pounds sterling. 
In the palace of Nebuchednezzar have been found blocs of 
Indian cedar, and in Buddhist literature there is a re- 
ference to Indian merchants who took the first peacock 
by sea to Babylon. Egyptian mummies have been found 
wrapped in Indian muslin, and for centuries Indian ships 
could be seen moored at river ports along the Euphrates. 
Alexander crossed the Indus with boats made by Indian 
bu Iders, and Nearchus used two thousand Indian vessels 
to carry his troops to the Persian gulf. 


Three hundred years before Christ, in the age of the 
Mavryas, which historians have described as golden, ship- 
building was a flourishing industry in India and gave em- 
ployment to a large section of the country’s working popu- 
lation. Under Chandragupta, who organised a Board of 
Admiralty and a Naval Department, ship-builders were 
salaried officials of the Government. In the days of Asoka, 
Indian ships carried merchandise to Syria, Egypt and 
Macedonia. During the Andhra period, frim 200 B.C. to 
250 A.D., India traded with Western Asia, Greece, Rome 
and Egypt on the one side and China on the other. Coins 
of this period carry images of two-masted ships. Such was 
the impetus given to trade at this time that in 408 A.D. 
Alaric was able to demand and receive three thousand 
pounds of Indian pepper as part of the ransom for sparing 
Rome. 3 


Though less is known of the earliest phases of Indian 
maritime activity across the Bay of Bengal, it has been 
stated by historians that Indian sea voyages to China began 
five centuries before the first Chinese sailed up to Malaya. 
From the beginning of the Christian era, kingdoms along 
the coasts of the Peninsula, especially the empire of the 
Chola Kings, sent fleets across the Bay of Bengal and es- 
tablished settlements of Indian merchants in the Malayan 
Archipelago. At the end of the fourth century a Chinese 


_ pilgrim found a flourishing colony of Hindus in Java wh» 


had sailed from the mouth of the Ganges to Ceylon and 
from Ceylon to Java. Some of them went as far as China. 
From the mouths of the Krishna and Godavari, Indian mer- 
chants went out to establish settlements in Burma and 
Indochina. The maritime activity of the Chola kingdom 


cirears in Sind. 


century was built in 1840. 


prospered for centuries, and reached its height in the 10th 
and 11th centuries A.D. 


On the West Coast, kingships in Gujerat and Malabar 
were active. An account of a voyage across the Indian 
Ocean early in the 14th century says the Rajputs of Gujerat 
sailed ships which could carry as many as seven hundred 
passengers. One of the Malabar dynasties, the Zamorins, 
kept up naval warfare with the Portuguese almost through- 


out the 16th century. 


A European traveller of the 15th century, Nicolo 
Conti, wrote of Indian merchants: “They are very rich, 
so much so that some will carry on their business in forty 
of their own ships, each of which is valued at fifteen thou- 
sand gold pieces”. And of Indian ship-builders he said, 
“The natives of India build some ships larger thar ours, 
eapable of containing two thousand butts, and with five 
sails and as many masts. Some ships are so built in com- 
partments that should one part be shattered, the other 
portion, remaining entire may accomplish the voyage.” 


In the course of the 16th century, the Moghuls con- 
solidated their power and reorganised India’s maritime 
activity. Akbar set up a naval department very much 
like the Board of Admiralty of Chandragupta. Ship- 
building under Akbar has thus been described by Professor 
Radhakumud Mukerji: “Vessels were built of various sizes 
and for various purposes. There were those built for the 
transportation of elephants, and those of such construction 
as to be employed in sieges, while others were meant for 
the conveyance of merchandise. There were also ships which 
served for convenient habitation. The Emperor had also 
pleasure boats built with convenient apartments and others 
on which there were floating markets and flower gardens. 
Every part of Akbar’s Empire abounded in ships, but the 
chief centres were Bengal and Thatta. In Allahabad and 
Lahore also were constructed ships of a size suitable for 
sea voyages. Along the coasts of the Ocean in the west, 
south and east of India, large ships were built which were 
suitable for sea ‘voyages’’. 


Some of these ships were of fifteen hundred tons each 
“while English ships of the time were three hundred or 
three hundred and fifty tons at the most’, according to 
Dr. Vincent. Forty thousand vessels of various sizes could 
be found for hire at one shipping centre alone, the Thatta 
At the opposite end of the Empire, Gaur 
and Dacca were the main centres of maritime activity. 
There are accounts of naval engagements for the defence 
of Dacca in which as many as fifteen hundred vessels of 
war participated. | 


The decline of the Moghul Empire also marked the 
beginning of a decline in India’s maritime activity. For a 
time the naval exploits of the Marhatta family of admirals, 
the Angrias, kept the tradition alive. The East India Com- 
pany, for its own purposes, gave encouragement to India 
shipbuilders, and English chroniclers of the time say ships 
built in Indian docks at the end of the 18th century and 
early in the 19th century were superior to and cheaper 
than those built in England. But the last ship of the 19th 
Soon after that the governance 
of India for the first time passed to the government of a 
foreign nation which insisted on remaining foreign. The 
vitality of the Indian people began to decline. Their arts 
and industry, their craftsmanship and their political institu- 
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tions—in fact the entire social fabric of their life—grew 


weaker. The decline of Indian shipping was only sym- 
bolic. 


From being one of the principal maritime powers of 
the world India became one of the least important. At the 
beginning of the 20th century, foreign shippers controlled 
almost the whole of her sea-borne trade. Even her coastal 
and river trade was mostly in the hands of foreign shippers. 
The traffic of pilgrims to Mecca, passenger traffic within 
Indian waters, the transportation of British army personnel 
between India and Britain and even the conveyance of In- 
dian mail were almost exclusively in the hands of European 
firms. At the beginning of World War I, the total number 
of Indian vessels on Oceanic and interportal trade was 
hardly more than seven thousand, which is less than a fifth 
of the number than could have been hired at a single 
shipping centre in Sind three hundred years earlier. The 
years between 1840 and the beginning of the second World 
War in 1939 may well be called the dark century of Indian 
shipping, as of almost everything Indian. 


In spite of some encouragement Indian shipping re- 
ceived under the pressure of war needs, the position on 
the eve of independence was far from being a compliment 
to a country which has a coastline of nearly four thousand 
miles, Even among countries with less than one percent of 
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the world’s total tonnage, India stood almost at the end of 
the list; there was practically no overseas tonnage and her 
share in the coastal trade was only twentyfive percent. The 
contrast became even more anomalous when, after inde- 
pendence, India’s foreign trade began to expand rapidly. 
Her exports to Japan have increased by fifty percent, to 
China by almost a hundred percent, to the USSR by five 
hundred per cent. The value of her exports to the United 
States, Canada and the Argentine, Egypt, Australia and 
New Zealand, has increased rapidly, but increase in ton- 
nage has not kept pace with these figures. The result is 
that during the past six years India has paid a total freight 
of more than a hundred and eight crores of rupees on im- 
porting foodgrains alone and out of this Indian shipping 
companies have earned only rupees five crores. 


But a recent fact of some significance is the upward 
trend. In this the story of Indian shipping remains true 
to its past, and mercantile activity continues to reflect the 
ebb and flow of the nation’s life. Though still far behind 
requirements, the total tonnage of Indian shipping has in- 
creased from seventyfive thousand at the end of the 2nd 
World War to four hundred and fifty thousand tons today. 
Coastal shipping is now almost exclusively reserved for India 
and the earnings of Indian companies engaged in this trade 
have risen from thirtytwo million rupees in 1945 to a 
hundred and eightyfour million in 1952. 


INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


By H. Venkatasubbiah 


Countries like India and those in Southeast Asia which 
are primary producers develop a heavy export trade and 
therefore a large income from all trade relatively to other 
productive activity, whether agricultural, manufacturing or 
other service industries. A comparison of the proportion 
of income from trade in the total national income of certain 
countries with India’s will illustrate this. In 1948-49 trade 
accounted for roughly 15 per cent of India’s national income 
which compares not unfavourably with 19.3 per cent for 
the United States. It also compares well with the 13.2 
per cent for Britain and 14.7 per cent for Japan, two coun- 
tries which, though industrially well developed, depend so 
much on exporting their production as well as on importing 
in order to make that production possible. 


Since pre-war days there has been a small increase in 
India’s share in world trade. In 1937 it was 2.7 per cent 
of total world exports and imports and in 1951——-when the 
value of world trade in terms of U.S. dollars reached an 
“all-time annual high’’—it was 2.2 per cent. But the latter 
is the figure for divided India; adding to it Pakistan’s share 
in order to make the figure comparable with 1937 we get 
a share of about 3 per cent of the world total. In the 
difficult post-war economic circumstances in which India 
found herself, in common with many other countries, to 
have recovered the pre-war share of world trade fairly rapid- 
ly is itself cause for some satisfaction. 


When two years after the end of the war India became 
an independent country the effects of partition impinged 
on the traditional pattern of her foreign trade no less than 
the consequences of world war II. In the composition of 
trade the traditional pattern was an exchange of India’s 
raw materials, and some food and semi-manufactures, for 
articles wholly or partly manufactured. And in the direc- 
tion of trade, the United Kingdom and Western Europe 
accounted for more than half of our total exports and 
imports, the rest of Asia for about a third and the United 


States for about a tenth. Many factors have been changing 
this pattern during the past five years and the effect of 
some has been sharp. From a net exporter of food India 
has emerged a net importer. Partition accentuated the 
position with regard to food imports, for some of the most 
fertile food producing areas of undivided India lay in the 
Pakistan provinces. Moreover, the uncertainty of trade 
relations between the two countries which unfortunately 
persisted seriously depleted the supply of East Bengal’s 
raw jute and Sind’s raw cotton for the Indian mill industry; 
this necessitated expansion of raw jute output within India, 
to some extent at the expense of food crops and more 
imports of raw cotton from outside the sub-continent. As 
a result of the war, the physical devastation of British and 
Western European productive capacity reduced their share 
of India’s imports of capital goods and in common with 
these areas themselves India began to have larger imports 
from the United States. The disruption of the economies 
of the countries of Southeast Asia and the drastic diminu- 
tion in Japan’s trade with this area and with India resulted 
in some increase in our exports to the rest of Asia and a 
reduction in our imports therefrom. 


The value of India’s exports increased from Rs. 4,233 
million in 1948-49 (the first full financial year after parti- 
tion) to Rs. 7,153 million in 1951-52. This 70 per cent 
increase in value represents about 10 per cent expansion 
in volume as the rest is offset by the increase in export 
prices in the period. It is of course in the terms of trade 
that we must look for the benefits of this increase in value 
as in the same period the general rise in import prices was 
under 30 per cent. The benefit was particularly striking 
in 1950-51—the “Korean year’”——when the adverse balance 
of trade was reduced from an average of Rs. 2,360 million 
in the previous two years to a little more than a quarter of 
that amount. The value of total imports increased from 
Rs. 6,631 million in 1948-49 to Rs. 10,841 million in 
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1951-52. For the reason of the relatively lower increase 
in import prices mentioned above, more than half of this 63 
per cent increase represented expansion in volume. The 


value of food imports nearly doubled between the first | 


and last years of this period (from Rs. 1,202 million to 
Rs. 2,240 million), but its proportion in the total value of 
imports fluctuated within narrow limits; it remained be- 
tween a fifth and a fourth of the total. There was an 
enormous expansion in the value of imports other than 
food between 1950-51 and 1951-52, from Rs. 5,667 million 
to Rs. 8,601 million. It was thus general imports rather 
than food imports that swelled the adverse balance of trade 
last year to Rs. 3,688 million, 


Except for the erratic course of exports of cotton 
textiles and jute manufactures the composition of: Indian 
exports has been steadily much the same. Exports’of cotton 
yarns and manufactures gradually expanded from just 5 
per cent of the total value of exports in 1947-48 to a peak 
of 23.6 per cent in 1950-51 when India caught the first 
place among the world’s exporters in that field. The post- 
war abatement of Japanese competition in third markets 
and the excellent recovery of Indian mill production con- 
tributed to this expansion. Last year our exports collapsed 
to barely 8.5 per cent of the total value. The share of 
jute manufactures in the total value of exports declined 
from 35.2 per cent in 1948-49 to 19.7 per cent in 1950-51, 
the vagaries of American buying under pressure of poli- 
tical developments and the course of our own price control 
on jute manufactures and of the export duty on hessian 
being largely responsible for this decline. But, as if to 
make up for the collapse in cotton textiles, exports of jute 
textiles shot up to 38.5 per cent of the total value in 
1951-52. The lifting of the control on prices of jute manu- 
factures, the drastic reduction of the export duty, and 
the steadying of American demand have all helped this re- 
covery. The proportion of Indian tea exports has been 
steady around between 13 per cent and 16 per cent of 
the tctal value of exports. In 1952 the chances in world 
markets of our cotton textiles, jute manufactures and tea 
taken together stood even. And together these commo- 
dities account for about 60 per cent of the value of Indian 
exports. 


As regards imports two trends are clear. While there 
has obviously been a “let up’’ in the imports of consumers 
goods other than food in 1950-51, generally their imports 
have been kept down by fairly effective import control, 
and it is to food imports that producers goods have sur- 
rendered some of their share in total imports. Secondly, 
though the proportion of imports of producers goods to 
total imports has declined, especially between the last year 
and the previous, machinery imports. are being maintained 
at a. good level; India’s increasing. internal supplies of raw 
cotton and raw jute should help in future to reduce some- 
what the dependence on imports of these and making at 
least a corresponding increase in imports of capital equip- 
ment easier. 
has moved from the stage of rehabilitation to one of expan- 
sion could doubtless do with more machinery. 


In a world trading system which is not fully multi- 
lateral—as it was not in the past five years, and by all 
signs will not be for many more—currency difficulties do- 
minate the relationship between the composition and the 
direction of trade. Purchases of food and raw cotton 


have been the first charge on India’s resources of dollars. | 


The United States’ exports of machinery to India were 


about a sixth of our total demand last year and the United 


Kingdom still met well more than half of it. Relief over 


the dollar deficit must continue to come largely on capital. 


account through inter-Governmental loans and further loans 
currently being considered by the International Bank. In- 


Indian industry which in the past few years 
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cidentally, the expansion of India’s iron and steel industry 
through one of these’ loans will considerably influence the 
composition and direction of India’s trade in the machinery 
and metals group, 


The pattern of Indo-Pakistan trade is very simple but, 
five years after partition, its future is still uncertain. Even 
our dependence on Pakistan for the bulk of our raw jute 
requirement is not certain as it seemed to begin with; on 
the contrary internal supplies of the fibre have been in- 
creasing in India. Foodgrain imports from Pakistan are 
very little in relation to our total import requirements of 
food. Our exports to Pakistan are made up of a number 
of manufactures and semi-manufactures which she _ will 
perhaps continue to import so long as our imports from 
her will not fall to a point at which her present favourable 
balance of trade with us will be threatened. 


A brief survey such as is attempted in this article 
can hardly do justice to the immensity of the influences to 
which the foreign trade of India has been subject during 
the past five years. Behind these figures are powerful mone- 
tary and fiscal instruments which India, in common with 
the rest of the world, has employed in order to subserve 
certain broader interests of domestic or international econo- 
mic policy. Some of these may be mentioned here in con- 
clusion. 


India’s membership of the Sterling Area carries volun- 
tary obligation to maximise our contribution to the Area’s 
central reserves of gold and dollars and to minimise our 
drawals upon them in the interests of the solvency of the 
Area as a whole. India has not only played her part in 
this pool but at times has done so at disproportionate sacri- 
fice of her economy’s interests as during the dollar crisis 
of 1951-52. In common with most countries with related 
currencies to the pound sterling India devalued the rupee 
when sterling was devalued in 1949 but the favourable 
effects of devaluation petered out for India sooner than 
they did for many other countries. 


As a participant in the scheme of tariff reductions 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade India 
has had to extend the benefit of tariff concessions to certain 
articles which according to the criteria of our foreign trade 
control could be considered ‘non-essential’ in order to get 
similar reductions on the foreign tariffs on some of our 
export articles. 


Since 1949 India has concluded short-term bilateral 
trade agreements with a number of countries, and it was 
admitted by the Government of India that these would not 
export to us the producers goods we required unless we 
agreed to take some of their consumers goods also along 
with them. In the implementation of quantitative import 
and export control the need to keep inflationary forces 
within the country in check made imperative an adequate 
supply of consumers goods through imports, and a limita- 
tion of exports in many lines to what can be safely allowed 
after meeting the demands of Indian industry and public. 
As new and heavier demands came to be made on the 
revenues of the' Government of India, and the scope for 
increasing direct taxation was said to be limited, the budget- 
makers turned to export duties as a fruitful source of 
assistance in balancing accounts. Above all, the basis of 
a country’s foreign trade is the level of its internal pro- 
duction; and while the recovery of industrial production 
since Independence has been remarkable, and can be ex- 
pected: to be maintained, agricultural production is still 
caught up in dire difficulties. India’s: strength in inter- 
national trade might in the next few years increasingly 
depend upon the recovery and expansion of her ee 
economy. 
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Economic 
LANGUAGES IN INDONESIA 


By Rustamadji 


| is hig 
The Indonesians are one race with many different and The official language is spoken throughout the Indo- Remit 
distinct cultural and language groups. This is the reason  nesian archipelago. In the cosmopolitan capital of Djakarta ~ per | 


why their Coat-of-Arms reads: “Bhineka Tunggal Ika,” 
which is an old Javanese saying meaning: ‘Unity in diver- 
sity.”” The race and language of the Indonesians are similar 
to those of the Malayans of Malaya and thus indicate the 
descent of the Indonesians from the Malayan race. The 
various groups of the Indonesian nation all speak at least 
two languages: their regional language and the “bahasa In- 
donesia,” i.e. the national and official language for the 
whole of Indonesia. It is not difficult for the Indonesians 
in the different parts of the archipelago to learn the Indo- 
nesian language as it might be considered as an accumula- 


everybody speaks it. The Indonesian language is easy to 
learn in pidgin style. Indonesian has not reached the stage “3 a 
of complexity; it is grammatically simple and is written 
in phonetic Roman characters. The order of the words is 
vital for the meaning of the sentence, 


Dutch is still spoken, but is gradually losing its hold. 
The gaps in technical and modern terms in the Indonesian Th 
vocabulary are being filled with English words. A special the 
commission has been’ installed which is responsible for 
adopting new words and. terms ‘lacking in the Indonesian~ was 


which 10,630 listed in Exchange and 


tive share market where recent price 


HK larger amounts in yen; but gen- 


iv j advances have aroused interest. For- erally local exporters of not-permitted 
ward interest totaled $1.10 per US$ imports into Korea take back US 
taels of which 2500 to Singapore, 500 1000, favoured sellers. Positions currency. 

Bangkok, 500 Indochina. average US$ 2% million. Chinese Exchanges: Official rates in 

Silver: High & low for .99 fine tael Far Eastern TT/DD rates: High & Peking remained unchanged at 4270 
$5.85—5.80, dollar coin 3.82—3.80, low per foreign currency unit in PB yuan per HK$, 22,270 per US$, 
small coins 2.95—2.93. Sales 6000 HK$:— Manila 2.12%—2.12, Japan 68,590 per £. PB yuan notes quoted 


- . language. This commission is divided into smaller ones shar 
ton of wards known in the vocabularies of hose, various which together cover the whole field of science and culiare. 
Dutch 1 nit of thei j eagets t Dutch Every word that has been ratified by that commission is Jul 

3 used in all correspondence and official work of Govern- 
schools during the colonial time. The younger folks are , sinh ite ee led f Dutch j in 
now learning English. mental bodies and at schools. knowledge o utch is Besi 

not necessary. English is taking its place where in pre- Truc 

If one looks at the people carefully, one will find dif- war days Dutch was used. British and American films are - whic 
ferences in appearance and personality of the different now shown. Many shops in the larger towns advertise in wee! 
groups; but again, one cannot deny the general similarity English. The Indonesian want English to be the chief hug 
which always shows itself everywhere and in every field. foreign language; and so it is taught at high schools. a 
inve 

safe 
vest 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 

cha 

HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD taels, 12,000 dollar coins, 8000 small .0141—.01395, US$ in Tokyo 6.09. Old 
MARKETS coins. Market ruled steadier and High & low per HK$ in foreign cur- HE 

, Stock and imports small, china 12.40—11.70, angkok 2.98— Pai 

Report for the week July 6—11: US$: Hich & low f US ' 2.93. Sales: 110,000 pesos, 45 m. yen, (21 

Gold: The highest & lowest rates $603% —6013, DD 608%—602%. TT 20,000 US$, 240,000 Mal$, 3% m. Ce 
for .945 fine gold were $273—270%, 604% —603%, tks TT US$ 650 000, piastres, 1% m. baht. (3! 
put DD 185,000, notes 273,000, futures Banknote rates: High & low per Ya 
$971 14-271 234 million. Day-to-day high & low foreign currency unit in HK$: London 
US$39 40-39 12 oft for TT: $604%—604; 604%—604; 15.84—15.83, Australia 12%—12.24, vel 
Macao prices US$ 39.85— 604%—604; 604%—604; 604%— N. Zealand 12.80, Egypt 13.60, Ss. Th 
‘Darton & low in 903%; 604%—603%. Africa 15%, India 1.15%—1.153, of 
HK:— $271%—271%; 273—271%; Market was stagnant. Speculators 
2714—272%; 272%—271%; 272— # are disinterested. Only commercial 6 02—6 01% Manila 2.091%6—2 08% 

270%; 271%—271%. requirements are now negotiated on Macao 1.02%—1.01%, Japan .0143— $i 

The market was quiet and tradings the market. International crosses re- .0136, France 014, Indochina .0845— ce 
were small, undertone was weak, ™alin also stagnant. No incentive - .084, Indonesia .205—.204, Bangkok (TI 
Bears were encouraged by developments the market.. No rumours and no poli- “g9¢’ | 394 (I 
in Russia and Korea but rates already tical discussions—the market is dead, , $1 
are below import cost. Outlook for nd the prevailing mid-summer -heat is Market very quiet. Only’ yen was ec 
speculators is discouraging as no im- Welcomed. In TT sector small demand arriving in larger lots, one of them $1 
provement in price can _* foreseen, from.importers were fully met by comprising 25 million yen, the proceeds 
Interest favoured sellers and totaled Bangkok offers. No gold import in- of illicit imports into Japan (from | 
27c per 10 taels. Stock remains low Quiry. In notes there was less for- HK). _ [Illicit imports into Korea of 
and demand from outports is very Ward buying than reported in any (Fusan) of so-called luxury goods from . 
weak. Tradings: 92,400 taels or daily previous week. Speculators have HK—arriving in Korea with the col- 
average 15,400. Positions average largely deserted the market, going lusion of Korean and UN _  amilitary 
70,600. Cash sales 13,930 taels of over to the respectable but unimagina- organs—also at times bring back to 
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here $170—168 per million. Remit- 
tance rates were not quoted but per- 
sonal transfers were calculated at 6000 
PB yuan per HK$, 


Taiwan yuan notes quoted $240— | 


230 per 1000. As Taiwan controls 
prevent outflow of notes, local price 
is high which hits travellers. only. 
Remittance rate for Taipei $220—212 


~ per 1000 yuan. Business very small 


as controls in Taipei seem to work. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


The share market of last week was 
the most prosperous so far recorded 
this year; a total business of $5,639,058 
was reported, and the total number of 
shares was 384,592. The average 
business of each working day was over 
a million dollars, and Thursday, 9th 
July, was the record day of this year 
in respect of volume—$1,487,563. 
Besides the imminent conclusion of the 
Truce in Korea, the political events 
which took place in Soviet Russia last 
week, and the recent contracts of the 
huge amount of £30,000,000 business 
between Communist China and British 
traders put much more faith in the 
investors’ heads with regard to the 
safety of the Colony. Long term in- 
vestments began to be seriously con- 
sidered. This explains the wide dis- 
tribution of interests in many stocks, 
and as a result, the number of shares 
changing hands in 12 items was over 
12.000 during the week, viz:— 


.Wheelocks (87,000). China Providents, 


Old (14,000), H. & S. Hotels (27,750), 
H.K. Tramways (15,850), China Lights, 


Fully Paid (29,698), China Lights, 
Partly Paid (20,287), H.K. Electrics 
(21,083), Telephones (12,870), 
Cements (15,200), Dairy Farms 


(30,960), Textile Corp. (15,400), and 
Yangtsze Finance (18,800). 


The market during the week ruled 
very firm with a slight setback on 
Thursday afternoon, perhaps because 
of profit-taking. The following stocks 
up more than the others:— 

. Waterboats gained 90 cents, H.K. 
Tramways $1.20, Peak Trams (F. Pd.) 
$1-60, Peak; Trams (Partly Pd.) 80 
cents, Star’ Ferries $6, China Lights 
(F. Pd.) 60. cents, China Lights 
(Partly Pd.) cents, H.K. Electrics 
$1.10, Telephones $1.10, Cements 90 
cents, H.K. Ropes 90 cents, Dairy Farms 
$1.50, and Textile Corp. 25 cents. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 10th 
July, 1958, compared with those at the close 
of the previous week :— 


_H.K. Govt. Leans 

4% Loan, 100 nom, : 
344% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91% b. 
344% Loan (1948), 92 s. : 

Banks 
a, & S. Bank, 1500 b; 1510 s; 1505 sa; up 


5. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £8644 nom. 


Chartered Bank, 41/1%4 nom. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £25% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 150 b. 


Insurances 
Canton Ins., 237 b. 
Union Ins., 785 b; 790 s; 785 sa; up $5. 
China Underwriters, 4.90 nom. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 1438 b; 143 sa; up $2. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 160 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 944 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 44 sa; down 1. 
Shells (Bearer), 86/3;. up 1/10%. 
U. Waterboats, 17 s; up 90 ec. 
Asia Nav., 1.30 b; 1.35 sa. 
Wheelocks, 8.15 b; 8.10/.20/.15/.20 sa; up 30 ec. 


Docks, Wharves, Godewns 


BLK. & K. Wharves, 85 s; 84 sa; up $2.50. 
North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. | 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.80 b; 1.90 s. 

H.K. Docks, 20.40 b; 20.60 s; 20.50 sa; up 60 ce. 


China Providents (Old), 12.10 b; 12.30 s; up 


40 
Dockyards, 1.95, up 5 ec. 


Lands, Hotels & Bidgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 7.95 b;-8 s; 7.95/8 sa; up 10 c. 
H.K. Lands, 62 b; 63 s; 62/62% sa; up 50 c. 


Shai Lands, 1.35 b; 1.45 s. 


Humphreys, 16.30 b; 16% s; 16.30 sa; up 30 ec. 
H.K. Realties, 2.45 b. 
Chinese Estates, 170 b. 


Public Utilities 

H.K. Tramways, 24.60 b; 24.70 s; 24.70 sa; 
up $1.20. 

Peak Trans (F. Pd.), 39 b; up $1.50. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 19% b; up 80 c. 

Star Ferries, 119 b; up $6. 

China Lights (F. Pd.), 12,30 b; 12.20/1%4/.30 
sa; up 60 c. 

China Lights (Partly Pd.), 8% b; 8.40 8; 
&.20/.30 sa; up 65 ec. 

H.K. Electrics, 26.60 b; 26.30/.60 sa; up $1.10. 

Macao Electrics, 8.60 b. 

— 20.80 b; 21.20 s; 20.90/21 sa; up 
1.190. 

Shanghai Gas, 1.30 nom. 


Industrials 
Comments, 17.90 b; 18.20 s; 18/18.20/18 sa; up 
90 ec, 


a Ropes, 1744 b; 17.90 s; 17.60/.70 sa; up 


Stores &c. 
Dairy Farmnts, 22.40 b; 22.60 s; 22.30/%4 sa; 
up $1.50. 
Watsons, 24.90 s; 24.80 sa; up 30 ec. 
L. Crawfords, 23% b; up 50 ec. 
Sinceres, 3 nom. 
China Emporium, 8.70 b.. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 2 b. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 148 b. 
Wing On (H.K.), Ex. Div., 45 b. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 17.70 b. 


Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6.60 b; 6.70 s: up 
30 ec. 


Yangtsze Finance (New), 5.90 b; up 30 «a 


Cottons 


Ewos, 2.30 b; 2.45 s; 2.35 sa; up 15 ec. 
Textile Corp., 544 b; 5.60 s; 5% sa; up 25 c. 


Rubber Companies 


Bute Plantation, 1.80 5s. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.65 b. 
Kota Bahroe, 2.95. 

Langkat, 80 nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1.525 b; 1.60 s. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.30 b. 


. Sungei Duri, 2.90 nom; down 20 ec. 


Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nom. ‘ 
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NEW HONGKONG COMPANIES 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hong Kong during 
the week ended July 4, 1953:— 


Customs Record Pressing Company 
Limited—Business of all forms of 
mechanical recording and reproduction 
of musical, spoken or other sounds and 
effects and of manufacturing of discs, 
records, etc. ; Nominal Capital, 
HK$300,000.00; Registered Office, ¢/o 
Brutton & Company, Windsor House, 
Des Voeux Road Central, Victoria, 
Hong Kong; Subscribers—A. M. L. 
Soares, 389, Queen’s Road East, Hong 
Hong, Solicitor; Victor Lam, 93, 
— Road, Hong Kong, Managing 

erk. 


Allied Trading Company (Hongkeng) 
Limited—General merchants, import- 
ers, manufacturers, etc.; .Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000.00; Registered 
Office, Room 502, Bank of East Asia 
Building, Des Voeux Road Central, 
Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
Johnson Ving Ming Ku. Rural Buildin,z 
Lot No. 598, Island Road, Hong Kong, 
Merchant; William Keng Yuet Eu, 44, 
Bonham Road, Hong Kong, Merchant. 


Leighton Shipping Company Limited 
—Carriers of freight by land, water 
and air, ship owners, shipbrokers, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$200,000.00; Sub- 
scribers—Hui Yip Keng, 430, Nathan 
Road, 2nd floor, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Y, K. Wong, 50, Lion Rock Road, Ist 
floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0. per 
share (nett, after deduction of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits 
Tax) has been declared in respect 

of the year ending 31st December 

1953 at the rate of 1/2 7/8d,. per 

Dollar. 

This Dividend will be payable 
on or after Monday, 10th August 
at the Offices of the Corporation, 

where Shareholders are requested 
to apply for Warrants. 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, 24th July to Satur- 
day, 8th August, 1953 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no 
transfer of Shares can be regis-. 
tered. 

_ By Order of the Board of 
vag Directors, 
MICHAEL W. TURNER. 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 7th July, 1953. 
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SINGAPORE SHARE .MARKET 


Is there going to be a Korean Armis- 
tice? Is a Russian Peace offensive in 
the offing? In other words, political 
uncertainty continues to hoid world 
markets in a state of suspense. 


The volume of business written re- 
mained meagre and increased selling 
by despondent local holders, weary 
either of the gentle evaporation of 
their profits or of increased losses, led 
to a further recession more especially 
in the case of tin shares where an 
overall fall of $9 a picul caused a 
general weakness. Industrials were 
irregular but on the whole the under- 
tone’ was steady. Normal investment 
continued, though at the close there 
was a tendency to be adversely in- 
fluenced by the weakness of tins. In 
some cases rubbers lost ground but 
here the majority of holders are con- 
tent to hang on and thus share prices 
did not suffer greatly from the lack of 
buyers. 


Both commodities have been in the 
news. Rubber, after an initial fall, 
improved on the report that a U.S. 
Government rubber expert estimated in 
testimony before the Senate Banking 
Committee, that the price of synthetic 
rubber would go up 3 U.S. cents (about 
9 cents Malayan) when the Govern- 
ment’s synthetic rubber factories were 
transferred to private enterprise and 
that the price of natural rubber would 
increase by the same amount which 
would make it 26 U.S. cents a pound 
(about 78 cents Malayan). At the 
same time there was some difference 
of opinion as to whether competition 
and technological improvement would 
not reduce the price later. In the 
case of tin, a restriction scheme to 
operate early in 1954 is believed to be 
a possible result of the meeting of the 
working party of International Tin 
Study Group. It is felt that in the 
absence of stockpiling demand or a 
brisk demand from outside sources, for 
example Russia or China, prices are 
likely to remain at their present level 
or go even lower. This would mean 
greatly reduced production, especially 
in Bolivia, the Belgian Congo and in 


the case of Chinese gravel pump under- 
takings in Malaya, which in turn would 
finally lead to a World shortage. The 
old pre-war restriction scheme is well 
remembered and there are many here 
who are opposed to any new scheme 
as the majority of Malayan Tin Com- 
panies are cheaper producers than their 
rivals and any restriction scheme would 
nullify the competitive advantage which 
Malaya enjoys. | 

The Malayan Cement factory is to 
be officially opened on Monday July 6th 
and it is anticipated that 6,000 tons 
of cement will be produced this month 
and at least 8,000 tons per month 
thereafter. Cements were the chief 
industrial counter and many fair sized 
parcels changed hands. United En- 
gineers came in for increased attention 
as the completion of the issue of new 
shares resulted in the cessation of the 
continuous flow of sellers of the Rights 
which successfully depressed the 
price. | 


As prices fell buyers continued to 
take Petalings, Rantau and Rawang 
Tins but in the majority of cases 
there were no declared buyers. 


Business in Rubber shares was at a 
very low ebb and without any notable 
feature. 


On the 3rd of July the Federation 
Government announced that it pro- 
poses to float the remaining $40,000,000 
of the original $100,000,000 Federa- 
tion Securities Loan at 44% as op- 
posed to 5% for the first $60,000,000. 
As it proposes to close the lists with- 
in five days it would appear that the 
Government is prepared to take up 
all, or the greater part, of this Loan 
for its own Provident Funds’ which 
are very much in need of investments. 
Local Loan conditions remained un- 
changed with buying orders for War 
Loans and the taxables accumulating. 


Business Done 27th June—3rd July. 


Industrials: Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.07% to 
$2.05, Gammons $2.90 to $2.85, Hongkong Banks 
Colonial $804 & $8074. Malayan Cement $1.50 
to $1.45, Robinson Ords. $1.85 to $1.82%, 
Straits Traders $22.00 to $21.00, Uniteer Ords. 
$11.60 to $11.75 to $11.70, Union Insurance of 
Canton $422% H.K.$780 & H.K.$785, Henry 
Waughs $2.00, Wearne Bros. $2.20 to $2.17™%. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REvitw 


Tin: Hong Fatts $1.35, Petalings $4.26 to 
$4.20, Rantau $2.50 to $2.30, Sungei Ways $3.15, 
Talam Mines $2.62%, Austral Amals. 13/6 to 
12/7%, Berjuntais 28/6 c.:d., Burma Malays 
7/9, Katu 23/6 to 22/9, Kuala Kampar 38/3 to 
36/6, Kundang 29/- to 28/3, Larut 8/3 to 8/-, 


merene Tins 9/7% to 9/6 c.d., Tanjong Tin 


Rubbers: Allenby 69 cents c.d., Batu Lintang 
$1.05, Brunei United $1.55, Glenealy 85 cents & 
82% cents, Malakka Pinda 92% cents, 
Anson 70 cents, Ulu Benuts 23 cents to 22 
cents. 


Overseas Investments: British: West Cana- 
dian Collieries 43/3, Brook Bond “B’’ 57/10%. 


New Zealand: Farmers Auctioneering £6.11.34, 
Milne & Choyce Ltd. 43/9. 


South African: O. K. Bazaar 35/9, Un. 
ag Sth. Ords. 25/4%, De Beers deferred 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
CO., LTD. 


CHINA LIGHT & POWER 
co., LTD. 


Notice to Consumers 


| 

| 

We have been informed by our ) 
Suppliers of an increase in fuel | 
oil prices of $7 per ton effective | 
immediately. It is not the in- | 
tention of the above Companies | 
to increase the surcharge at the | 
present time. The above Com- | 
panies, however, retain the right ) 
to vary the surcharge should cir- | 
cumstances warrant. 

| 


CHINA LIGHT & POWER 
Co., LTD. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
CO,, LTD. 


10th July, 1953. 


Hong Kong, 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review | 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


= 


ay, 


| 
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* 
* THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED + 
Pn (REGISTERED IN LONDON. UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2nD DECEMBER, 1892) sx 
F Capital and General Reserves .... 1,500,000 
% Head Office: Agents in New York: 
# 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 
SUMAN 
HOWRAH KANDY KUALA. LIPIS % 
KARACHI MAURITIUS OSAKA 
> KHULNA rORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO ¥ 
3 A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. : 
x BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED Re 
* CORRFSPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD % 
® TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. x. 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND’ INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
CABLES: HONTRANCO 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG =< NGAU CHI WAN 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 
TUG anvd LIGHTER OWNERS “ OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE BANGKOK TOKYO 


* 
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BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 
Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— 


J 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limite: 


Capital issued & fully paid up 


Nfl. 33,000,000.. HEAD OFFICE 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. | 

Manager: P. DUMANT. 


T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 


§ 
5 
5 
» 33,200,000. 96, Boulevard Haussmann, ; 
PARIS. 
Branches:— BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India:— 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 2 
The Hague Djambi Bombay INDOCHINA & ASIA 
i tbceeniiiies Medan Calcutta ; Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 2 | | Pp 
Palembang Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Telok Betong ongkong. Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Peking 
Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
Djakarta AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Djakarta Gambir Bandi Tokio 2 Addis Ababa - Darhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 
jermasin Kob ‘ 
one Dire Daoua - Hodeidah 
Bandung Pontianak 
Osaka 
Malang (Sub-Agency ) PACIFIC | 
Celebes:— Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila ? 
anque de |’Indochine (Sou ca . (Johannesburg 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok Port Elizabeth) ! 
5 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
| 


Mobiloil 


ATLAS 
ACCESSORIES 


BATTERIES 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING TELEPHONE 30203 ; 


Wo avy 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREFT, 
HONG KONG 


DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
HONG KONG Insurance, Shipping and 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! Tea and General Merchants, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 
The Koyai Mail Lines Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: The Prince Line Limited 

HONG KONG MANILA The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacitic Transport Lines, Inc. 

YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 

NAGOYA COLOMBO Alhance Assurance Co., Ltd, 

KOBE CANTON* Queensiand Insurance Co., Ltd. 

OSAKA FOOCHOW’ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The Lega! insurance Uv., 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| Atias Assurance Co., Ltd. 


‘ 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK... ... .... July 18 
M.V. MAREN MAERSA .... .... .... .... Aug. 2 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... .... Aug. 17 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. MAREN MAERSK .... .... .... ... July 14 
M.V. OLUP ... .... ... ... .... Aug- 3 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... .... 
M.V. MATHILDE MAERSK . 


July 26 
Aug. 21 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital:  ........................ HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capitals. HK$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
INDIA 

Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
Agra Gauhati New Delhi 
Ahmedabad Giridih Patna 
Ajmer  Gondal Pilani 
Allahbad Gwahor Poona 
Alwar Howrah Rajkot 
Amritsar Indore Raniganj 
Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad 
Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 
Baroda Jamnagar Simla 
Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 
Bombay Karaikudi 

Bulsar Kolhapur Pay Offices: 
Calcutta Lucknow 
Coimbatore Madras Bhilsa 
Cuttack Madura Bhind 
Dehra Dun Moga Dabra 

Delhi Mysore Morena 
Deoghar Nagpur Palwal 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Chittagony Singapore 

BURMA 
Akyab Mandalay 
Moulmein Rangoon 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
Banking and Exchange all over the world in 
co-operation with first class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN 
Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
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